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The Medical Protective Co., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: 


Your vigorous action in this case has merited an earlier 
acknowledgment. 

I have had occasion recently to compare your methods 
and in view of the SERVICE RENDERED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROTECTIVE COMPANY I HAVE PER- 
SONALLY ADVISED SOME HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
OF MY ACQUAINTANCES TO CARRY ALL THEIR 
GUNS WITH THE MEDICAL PROTECTIVE, which 
seems to me to be a big established professional organ- 
ization which devotes all its time to obtaining maxi- 
mum results with minimum annoyance to the Doctor, 
and which does not quibble and is willing to go to the 
limit. 

This was my first experience of this nature in a prac- 
tice dating from 1898 and I don’t expect another soon, 
BUT THE SATISFACTION OF PROTECTION IS 
HARD TO ESTIMATE WHEN IT DOES COME AND 
THE SATISFACTION OF ABLE VINDICATION IS 
EVEN GREATER. 


Very sincerely, with best wishes. 


For Medical Protective Service 
Have a Medical Protective Contract 


of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Nose and Throat 


It has always been our aim to manufacture 
Sprays of such quality and style of construc- 
tion as to merit every confidence placed in 


The result—Physicians use and prescribe 
DeVilbiss Sprays to their entire satisfaction. 


Established 1888 
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have been officially endorsed by 
the State Departments and Educa- 
tional Organizations. A partial list 
includes: 


New York Dept. of Education 
Missouri Board of Nurse Examiners 
California Board of Health 

Ohio Board of Health 

Connecticut Board of Health 
Wisconsin Bureau Nursing Education 
New Hampshire Board of Education 


This series of 19 forms is recognized 
as the most efficient system of training 
school records. Devised by Miss Alice 
F. Bell, B.S., R.N., of Columbia Uni- 
versity, it covers thoroughly every detail 
of training. The forms are kept in stock. 
It pays to buy stock forms—they mean 
economy. 


Ask for Bell Bookle-—ALSO SAMPLE 
HOSPITAL RECORDS 


DEPT. J. CHICAGO 
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AovEnTiana Osranrueny 


| 835 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, March 14,1923 


Answering your letter of 


Mr. Se Witt Clough, 
The Hospital Buyer, 
4753 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Clough: 


I want to congratulate you on the March 
issue of the Hospital Buyer. You certainly are 
making wonderful progress on this publication. 
Your articles are interesting, readable end 
practical, 


I can readily imagine that the cartoon, 
showing a hospital superintendent, surrounded by 
interns, nurses, chef, etc., contsins more truth 
than poetry. 


Your edvertising pages look fine, and the 
best thing about them is that the advertisements 
are high-grade; everything in the therapeutic line 
being an approved Council product. 


I see your last issue is dn edition of 
13,000. That's remarkable! According to this, 
you not only cover every hospital in the United 
States, but sre sending duplicate copies, 

Heartiest congratulations! 


Sincerely yours, 
JvVccee CfA en. 


For Advertising Rates Address 
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W hat Stanolene 
Purity Means 


Stanolene Petroleum Jelly is absolutely 
| pure. This means that it is refined bya 
| special process, evolved after years of 
study, and exclusively used by the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
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The White Petrolatum That Is White 


| 
\ 
| is refined with the highest degree of scientific accu- 
racy, skill, and precision. Every impurity, every 
irritating and deleterious substance is removed. 


Only a certain, carefully selected type of petro- 
leum is used for the production of Stanolene. As 
a result of this care and scientific labor, Stanolene 
Petroleum Jelly is of unequalled velvet - like 
smoothness, non-irritating and soothing to the 
highest degree. 


Stanolene is both odorless and tasteless, is agree- 
able for internal use, and excellent as a base for 
salves and ointments. 


Stanolene is snow-white, clear and translucent: 
ideal for use in all compounding work where abso- 
lute uniformity of color is desired. 


The most scientific physician may recommend and 
prescribe Stanolene with entire security that it 
will justify his patients’ expectations. For office 
use physicians will find the half pound and the 
pound packages convenient. If you have not 
received your physician’s sample, write us and it 
will be sent promptly. 





910 South Michigan Avenue :: Chicago, Ill. 
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HOLSTEINS 


MAINE SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE MINDED 
STATE OF MAINE 
West Pownal, Me., November 27, 1922. 





The Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry written November 22nd, 
which came this morning, I am glad to give you the following 
information regarding our herd of Holsteins: 

We use them because the milk is more easily digested, is a 
more palatable drinking milk, and therefore important in the 
feeding of our children. The quantity is also important as we 
get a much larger production than we would from other breeds. 
The small amount of butter which we make in proportion to 
the general supply of milk is produced more economically than 
with other types of animals, we believe, particularly when we 
balance the use of the products from the separation of the milk 
and from the actual butter making. It has been our experi- 
ence that this type of animal makes a highly satisfactory beef 
animal... The calves are usually of good size and mature soon. 

Our herd consists of one hundred and five animals. It is my 
belief that the Holstein-Friesian is the best all-around institu- 
tional cow. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) STEPHEN E. VOSBURGH, M.D., 
SEV/E Superintendent. 





EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of America 
227 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There Are Many Reasons— 





Electricity applied with 
modern methods is an in- 
valuable aid to both phy- 
sician and surgeon. 





It is a business builder 
and income producer, 
and it completes the 
service you may render. 


IMI 


The Fischer 
Physio- Therapy 
Cabinet Style “FO” 


is a project worth look- 
ing into. 
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Mfgs. X-ray & Sieeatilitiaiis Apparatus 
2333 WABANSIA AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Here is a health publication whose real mission is 
health—whose pages are not dedicated to fads or 
“school”’—whose editorial policy is the broadcasting of re- 
liable, constructive health facts—whose appearance meets 
a real need in the hospital world. 
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HYGEIA is admirably suited to the convalescent’s ] 
reading. A sane, impersonal attitude toward ill- 
ness and a desire to co-operate with hospital authorities 
cannot help but grow out of reading the carefully presented 
articles. Whatever a reader’s interests—prevention of dis- 
ease, nutrition, recreation, child health, humor—they un- 
doubtedly will be gratified in some of the diversified de- 
partments. Printed in large, clear type, profusely illus- 
trated, HYGEIA is not tiring when other types of reading 
matter must be denied those in a weakened condition. 


—s —- -— ee 


In order to introduce HYGEIA quickly into hospitals a spe- 
cial introductory offer—6 months for $1—is made for a 
limited time. Regular rate is $3 per year. - 

When placing your institutional order remember that 
HYGEIA is equally valuable to those waiting in your gen- 
eral reception rooms, to patients in their private rooms, and 
to nurses in their halls. Order sufficient copies to make 
HYGEIA available to all. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION! 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Coupon 


i 
| 
y 
I enclose 6............ for .................-.... introductory 6 month § good 
subscriptions to HYGEIA at $1 each. Send to— ; until 
i 
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April 25 
Canadian 
postage 
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Devoted to All Departments of Hospital Buying 
THE HOSPITAL BUYER CO., Inc. 


S. DeWitt CLoucH 
Business Manager 
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Back of the German Lines 
With the German Medical Corps in the World War 


Personal Experience of a German Physician From the Beginning of 
the Great War to the Downfall of the Prussian Empire 
In the Revolution of 1919 


INTRODUCTION 

I shall attempt to describe in the 
following the activities of a Ger- 
man Medical Corps as well as the 
work of the average physician dur- 
ing the Great War. I shall en- 
deavor to describe things as I saw 
them myself and as they impressed 
me personally, strictly indepen- 
dent of any sentiment, either pro 
or con. The conditions and cir- 
cumstances, the ups and downs in 
the fight against disease, infection 
and crippledom, the efficiency and 
inefficiency of the German Medi- 
cal Corps, the sanitary, hygienic 
and therapeutic measures I will 
try to report and describe as they 
appeared from their practical side, 
on the battlefield, in the dug-outs 
as well as in the occupied terri- 
tory and in the home country 
itself. 


Two periods will have to be dis- 
tinguished. The first dates from 
the beginning of fhe war to that 
moment when, as I believe, both 
England and France were beaten. 
The second from the decisive day 
when America entered, pulled the 
tide around, and from there on in 
one straight line brought about the 
downfall of the German Empire. 

The first day of the war found 
the German Active Army Medical 
Corps as well prepared for its 
duty as I believe any organization 
on so large a scale could possibly 
be. All plans concerning the vac- 
cination of the troops, the equip- 
ment of the individual physician, 
the ambulances, Red Cross trains, 
field hospitals, etc., had long been 
carefully prepared and worked out 
to the last detail by the physicians 
of the active army. Every 
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imaginable possibility had been 
considered from the practical side 
and I feel sure that even ten years 
before the war these plans of 
“what to do in case of war” had 
long been laid down by the medi- 
cal corps. 

The result was that everything 
worked like a clock from the be- 
ginning. Thus, on the third day 
after War declaration a_ wire 
reached us with orders to leave 
within 24 hours for a small town 
in M. where I was to report at 
Medical Headquarters. Two hours 
after I had presented myself I 
had already vaccinated some 300 
soldiers, and I got over another 
1,200 that same day. An emer- 
gency outfit, surgical instruments 
and medicinals were given us, be- 
sides instruments to vaccinate 
1,500 men per day for the follow- 
ing week and then to accompany 
1,000 soldiers to the front in the 
Belgian “somewhere.” Apart from 
these vaccinations (typhoid-chol- 
era) every soldier was examined 
from head to foot, particular 
stress being laid on venereal infec- 
tion. All doubtful and suspicious 
cases were eliminated and sent to 
the local hospitals and held back 
till fit for the front. 


(To be continued) 





HANDY BOTTLES WHICH 
SAVE LABELING 


Bottles are now made with a 
sandblasted surface on a part of 
them which provides a_ perfect 
writing surface for inscriptions of 
any kind. 

Such bottles are particularly 
useful for laboratory tests, urinal 
samples and other occasions where 
temporary labeling is necessary 
and they avoid the necessity of 
writing and pasting on labels and 
washing them off again. 


REMOVAL OF DRUG 
STAINS 

Drug stains on the hands and 
linen are said to be removed as 
follows: 

IopINE—The stains disappear on 
moistening with ammonia or sodi- 
um thiosulphate. 

SILVER NITRATE — These stains 
may be removed with potassium 
cyanide solution, or, with less dan- 
ger, with concentrated potassium 
iodide solution. The yellow silver ° 
iodide formed in the later case 
must be removed by means of a 
sodium thiosulphate solution. A 
solution of mercuric chloride and 
ammonium chloride, of each 10 
gm. dissolved in 80 cc. water, has 
also been recommended. 

CuHRYSAROBIN—These stains are 
removed by treating with benzine, 
absolute alcohol, or chloroform. It 
is best to use the solvent warm. 

REsorRcINOL — Removed by 
means of a weak citric-acid solu- 
tion. 

Picric Aci~—These stains may 
be removed in two ways. Treat 
with an alkali sulphide solution 
for one minute, and then wash out 
thoroughly with soap and water; 
or, cover the spots with a magma 
of magnesium. (or lithium) car- 
bonate and water, and assist the 
action by rubbing the m2gma on 
the stain with the finger. 

PyrocALLot—Old stains cannot 
be removed, but recent ones are 
to be treated as follows: 

Treat the stain with a 5 to 10 
per cent. ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion until it has acquired a deep 
blue-black color. Then wash well 
with water, and apply an oxalic 
acid solution, whereby the iron 
compound of pyrogallol is recolor- 
ized. Then wash thoroughly with 
water. 

Tar—These stains may be re- 
moved with an alcohol soap solu- 
tion.—Merck’s Report. 
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AN ATTACK ON NURSING 





Elsewhere, in this issue appears 
a report of an attack made upon 
the nursing profession by Dr. 
Richard C. Norris, of Philadel- 
phia. We feel that those who have 
rallied to the defense of the nurse 
in this argument with Dr. Norris 
have shown his attack to be unfair 
and unjust. 

Constructive criticism has_ its 
place and should be used at times 
when conditions warrant, but, to 
fire a broadside into a large group, 
for the purpose of hitting a few, 
is always a dangerous and un- 
justified practice. 


There are evils in all profes- 
sions, including medicine, law, 
nursing, etc., just as all individ- 
uals have their peculiar weak- 
nesses which might be subject to 
criticism. Fortunately their weak 
points are more than offset by vir- 
tues and good accomplished both 
in individuals and in groups. 

We do not believe this to be a 
time for destructive criticism. The 
policy of this publication shall be 
to encourage -the good, and, to 
criticise only when we can be con- 
structive. 


HOSPITAL FLOORS 
The report of the Committee 
on Hospital Floors published in 
the recently issued Transactions 
of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation is remarkably comprehen- 
sive and presents the results of a 
series of tests more complete 
than any heretofore made. 
Naturally, however, the commit- 
tee did not go into the merits or 
demerits of any particular type 
of floor nor present the claims 
made for any one type. 


As the matter of selection of 
floors is such a vital one, The 
Hospital Buyer feels that any ad- 
ditional information which can 
be laid before its readers will be 
of great value in giving a greater 
insight into the claims made for 
the different types now in use. 

In order to get this information 
first-hand, The Hospital Buyer 
has arranged for an open forum 
on floors. Articles will be pub- 
lished—contributed by experts— 
on the different types, describing 
the advantages of each kind in 
whatever part of the hospital they 
are most suited for. 

It is hoped, in this way, that 
our readers will be enabled to 
learn the advantages claimed for 
the various types of flooring and 
obtain a broader knowledge of the 
subject than is obtainable from 
the Committee report. 

The first of the series will ap- 
pear in the May number of The 
Hospital Buyer. 


THE DISINFECTION OF 
BOOKS 

The Hospital Buyer is intensely 
interested in the subject of hos- 
pital libraries, both for the staff 
and the patients. A number of 
articles on hospital libraries have 
been arranged and will soon ap- 
pear in our pages. 

It is hoped that these articles 
will result in a general discussion 
among our readers of the advan- 
tages and problems of well organ- 
ized hospital libraries, in charge 
of competent trained librarians. 

One problem which should be 
freely discussed, is that of the 
disinfection of books, particularly 
those used in contagious wards. 
Commenting upon this matter, 
Miss E. Kathleen Jones, chair- 
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man of the Hospital Section of 
the “American Library Associa- 
tion,” with whom we have had 
some correspondence, says: “To 
be perfectly frank, there is no 
method of disinfecting a book 
without subjecting it to such heat 
that it will spoil the paper and 
binding. The medical profession 
is somewhat divided upon the 
point of disinfecting books. A 
great many of the doctors, and 
among those the tuberculosis ex- 
perts, feel that the danger of con- 
tagion is very little—that it is 
practically nothing. They are all 
agreed that sunlight is the best 
disinfectant, and that books left 
open in a sunny, open window, 
with the leaves flicked occasion- 
ally, can keep very few germs. 
Nevertheless, in the care of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, or measles we 
would prefer to burn the books, 
or else keep them in those particu- 
lar wards.” 

This interesting discussion will 
be continued in future issues of 
The Hospital Buyer. Already, 
sufficient material has been 
promised to make our Hospital 
Library Department a_ practical 
and valuable feature each month. 


OUR GOAL 


Better is it to set a high stand- 
ard and keep eternally striving to 
reach the coveted goal than hav- 
ing aimed low to hit the mark and 
stop striving. A righteous unrest 
spurs one on to bigger and better 
things, never satisfied with ordi- 
nary, or even unusual success, but 
forever looking upward and on- 
ward. 

To be satisfied is dangerous. 
Improvement is the stern demand 
of the present age. We can stand 
still but a short time until the 


April, 1993 
since 
crowd has passed by and then, in. 
stead of remaining stationary a5 
we had thought, we have really 
lost ground. 


Unless we thought that every 
issue of THe Hospitrar Buyer 
could be improved we would cease 
its publication now. Our interest 
would lag and our effort would 
cease. The hope for continual 
betterment of this paper keeps us 
enthused; we see new possibilities 
and new opportunities every day, 
What would have satisfied us last 
month is not good enough today, 
\We must keep improving, keep 
striving to make the most of our 
unlimited field for service. 


The Hospital Buyer is unique— 
it occupies a niche all its own in 
the hospital field and, until it is 
universally recognized as a pub- 
lication of high aims for practical 
usefulness, it will not have ac- 
conmplished its mission. And even 
then there will still be room for 
improvement—and we shall keep 
on working, studying and appeal- 
ing to our readers for their gen- 
erous co-operation. You can help 
us in our upward climb toward 
the goal which shall always be set 
forward and still higher. 





LOOK THEM OVER 


The advertising pages of 
The Hospital Buyer are 
becom‘ng more interesting 
with every issue. They are 
helpful and reliable. Our 
standard for goods and 
drugs is that of the Coun- 
cil on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Med- 
ical Association. Make 
these pages your guide and 
let the advertisers know 
that you saw their ad in 
The Hospital Buyer. They 
will appreciate it and so 
shall we. 
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HOSPITAL FACILITIES 
In some sections of our country 
more hospitals are needed to ade- 
quately care for the sick. In other 
places the need for better hospi- 
tals has been mistaken for hospi- 
tal inadequacy. The ratio of hos- 
pital beds to per capita of popula- 
tion is no more important than the 
ratio of hospital beds in actual 


1ISe. 

If there is a disparity between 
hospital facilities available and 
hospital beds in actual use, what 
is the reason? Investigation re- 
veals in some sections a need for 
an improvement in present hos- 
pital conditions rather than an en- 
largement of, or building of new 
institutions. This matter will be 
more fully discussed in an early 
issue of Tue Hospita, Buyer by 
those who are engaged in making 
careful hospital surveys. 


U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA 
AND ABSORBENT 
COTTON 


The new U. S. P. (IX) makes 
some changes in the standard of 


X-Ray Room, Mercy Hospital, Janesville, Wis. 
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absorbent cotton which are a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

In the tests for acids or alkali 
the loose procedure prescribed in 
U. S. P. (VIII) has now been 
made exact. 

The tests for ether and alcohol 
extractive are new and more ex- 
act: 

Because, no matter how pure, 
any cotton has a certain taste, the 
words “inodorous” and “tasteless” 
occurring in U. S. P. (VIII) have 
been amended to “inodorous” and 
“almost tasteless” which is nearer 
the truth. 

In U. S. P. (VIII) no amount 
of ash was stated but the 5 gms. 
established in U. S. P. (IX) is as 
near correct as possible and the 
raising of the standard from 0.3 
per cent to 0.2 per cent is nearer 
the requirements of good absorb- 
ent cotton. 

The new standards set will tend 
to eliminate from the market the 
dirty cotton waste sometimes sold 
under the name of absorbent cot- 
ton. 
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Unique New Hospital Planned 
for Bradenton, Florida 

Dr. Chas. W. Larrabee of the 
Larrabee Hospital, Bradentown, 
Florida, is planning the erection 
this year of a new hospital of 
somewhat unique design. 

The plans made by Architect 
A. C. Price of Bradentown show 
an H-shaped building with a 
court 112x52 feet in front of the 
center bar of the H. This court 
will be an exotic garden with a 
pool in the center. 

The hospital will contain 40 pri- 
vate rooms, of which 18 will have 
private baths and the unique fea- 
ture is that every room will be 
an outside room and have its own 
sun porch, the same being part 
of a screened porch running all 
around the building. 

The general design is mission 
and the construction fireproof of 
hollow tile and stucco with trim 
of ornamental tile and stucco of 
soft shades to harmonize with the 
general design and the tropical 
setting. 

Ten rooms will be devoted to 
administration, four rooms to phy- 
sicians, and two recovery and two 
reading rooms and a music room 
will be provided. 

There will be three main oper- 
ating rooms, one room for minor 
operations, one room for labora- 
tory work, one for X-ray work 
and a room for administering anes- 
thetics. A main kitchen and three 
diet kitchens are also provided. 
The power house will be in a 
separate building. 

Private rooms will be floored 


Le; 


* 





with maple and a silent call sys- 
tem will be installed. 


This hospital, situated as it will 
be in a 6-acre park, beautifully 
landscape-gardened, surrounded by 
orange and grapefruit groves, and 
cetting the full benefit of the sun- 
light in every part, will be an in- 
stitution to be envied by those 
whose local conditions do not al- 
low of any such surroundings. 





PASS IT ON 
Have you had a kindness shown 
Pass it on. 
’Twas not meant for thee alone, 
Pass it on. 
Let it travel down the years, 
I.et it wipe another’s tears, 
Till in heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on. 
Hast thou found some previous 
treasure? 
Pass it on. 
Ilast thou some peculiar pleasure? 
Pass it on. 
lor the heart grows rich in giving 
Loving is the truest living, 
Letting go is twice possessing 
Pass it on. 
Ilave you found the heavenly 
light ? 
Pass it on. 
Souls-are groping in the night 
Daylight gone. 
Hold the lighted lamp on high, 
Be as stars in someone’s sky 
He may live who else would die 
Pass it on. 
—From Mercy Hospital Report, 
Janesville, Wis. 
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Tentative Specifications for Rubber Goods 


Drawn up by 


The Bureau of Standards 


Department of Commerce, United States Government, 
Issued January Ist, 1923 
NOTE:—This is the first of a series of articles which will embrace 
the tentative specifications of the Bureau of Standards, Report of the 
Rubber Committee of the I’ederal Specification Board on “Hospital 
Supplies” and “The Testing of Rubber Goods” from Circular No. 38 of 


the Bureau of Standards. 


These articles will appear in The Hospital 


Buyer from month to month and should be of great interest as well as 
of practical value to hospital purchasing agents and executives. 


AAVING received an in- 
quiry from a_ hospital 
superintendent regard- 
& 8) ing standards for pur- 
chasing hospital rubber goods, a 
letter was written by THe Hospt- 
TAL BuYyER to the Department of 
Commerce of the United States, 
from which the following specifi- 
cations were received. These spe- 
cifications were drawn up by the 
Bureau of Standards, of which 
Mr. F. C. Brown is Acting Direc- 
tor, for the use of the General 
Supply Committee. The complete 
list includes : 
General Specifications for Rubber 
Goods 
Rubber Bands 
Rubber Stoppers 
Molded Rubber Ice Bags 
Rubber Bandages 
Rubber Hot Water Bottles 
Rubber Ring Cushions 
Rubber Adhesive Plaster 
(Zinc Oxide and Plain) 
Rubber Dam 
Rubber Sheeting for Hospital 
Service 
Rubber Tips for Crutches and 
Hospital Furniture 
Rubber Rectal Tubes 
Rubber Stomach Tubes 
Rubber Cement 
All sources of information, such 
as investigations made at the Bur- 
eau of Standards and Specifica- 
tions now in use by other organi- 
zations have been utilized in form- 





ulating these specifications. There 
is being printed in THe Hospita. 
Buyer only such portions of these 
specifications as will most interest 
hospital purchasing agents. The 
complete report may be obtained 
by writing to the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 





GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
RUBBER Goops 

These specifications cover rub- 
ber goods used by the various 
Government Departments and pur- 
chased through the General Sup- 
ply Committee. The following 
are details of such specifications 
and tests as are common to the 
articles. For specific information 
applying directly to particular ar- 
ticles, see detailed specifications 
and proposals for supplies which 
shall take precedence whenever 
there is any conflict. 


I. CONSTRUCTION 


To be manufactured from the 
best material designated, free from 
any and all imperfections, and of 
dimensions as given in the de- 
tailed specifications or proposals 
submitted to the manufacturer. 
A.Molded and Lathe-Cut Goods 
A. Molded and Lathe-Cut Goods 

All molded goods shall be of di- 
mensions specified, free from sur- 
face imperfections, air checks, and 
pits. 
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2. BRANDING 

All branding and stenciling shall 
contain manufacturer’s name, date, 
and type, as specified in detailed 
specifications. 

3. MATERIALS 
A. Cotton Reinforcements 

The cotton fabric layers shall be 
well, evenly, and firmly woven 
from good cotton, as free from 
unsightly defects, dirt, knots, 
lumps, and irregularities of twist 
as is consistent with the best man- 
ufacturing practice and conform 
to requirements of detailed speci- 
fications. 

B. Rubber 

Rubber compounds shall in all 
cases be properly vulcanized and 
meet the requirements as specified 
in the detailed specifications. 

4. INSPECTION AND REHEARING. 


Samples for test shall be as 
specified in the proposal. 

In case it is not practicable to 
obtain suitable test specimens, the 
manufacturer shall furnish pieces 
¥gx114x8 inches, which he guaran- 
tees to be of the same material and 
equivalent cure as that used in ar- 
ticle furnished. 

No rehearing may be had on 
any rejected material unless by 
authority of the proper organiza- 
tion. 

5. TEsts. 

All material as a whole and on 
individual parts shall be tested by 
the National Bureau of Standards 
according to their Circular No. 
38, “Testing of Rubber Goods” in 
effect at the date of opening of 
proposal. 

Tensile tests shall be in pounds 
per square inch. All samples 
which are subjected to a steam, 
oil, or aging test, shall rest 24 
hours before test specimens are 
cut. 

A. Fabric. 

Tests of fabric shall be made in 

accordance with the methods 


adopted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 
C. Friction. 

Wherever practicable all tests 
shall be made on an automatic fric- 
tion testing machine; ply separa- 
tion being 1 in. per min. In all 
cases strength of friction shall be 
the average value obtained on each 
test, and be given in pounds. 

D. Rubber. 

Test specimens shall be buffed 
smooth to approximately not more 
than ¥% in. in thickness and cut 
with a standard die having a con- 
stricted part %4x2 inches, unless 
otherwise specified. Tests shall not 
be made until sufficient time has 
elapsed for rubber compound to 
recover from stretching or han- 
dling. 





Mo.Lpep RUBBER IcE Bacs 
1. CONSTRUCTION. 

Size and shape.—The bags shall 
be all rubber, molded and of the 
size and shape called for in the 
proposals. 

2. MATERIAL. 

Rubber content. The bags shall 
be made from and have the char- 
acteristics of a rubber compound 
containing at least 55 per cent by 
volume of the best quality new 
wild, or plantation rubber. If re- 
claimed rubber is used it shall be 
in addition to the amount of new 
rubber, and the amount and 
variety shall be declared by the 
manufacturer. 

Organic acetone extract shall 
not exceed 8 per cent by weight 
of rubber as compounded. 

The free sulphur shall not ex- 
ceed 1.0 per cent by weight of 
rubber as compounded. 

3. MARKING AND PACKING. 

The outside of each bag shall 
be properly marked with the 
manufacturer’s name or registered 
trade-mark and date of manufac- 
ture. 

Each bag shall be packed in a 
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cardboard carton, labeled with 
description of cap, its size, name 
and address of the manufacturer. 
4, SAMPLING. 
One bag from each order shall 
be submitted for test. 
5. TEsts. 
A. Tensile Strength. 
800 Ib. per sq. 1n. 
B. Ultimate Elongation. 
400 per cent (2”-10"). 





RUBBER BANDAGES 
1. DIMENSIONS. 

Rubber bandages shall be not 
less than 0.015 inch thick; 2, 2%, 
or 3 inches wide; and 6, 9, or 18 
inches long, as called for in the 
proposals. 

2. MATERIAL. 

The bandages shall be made 
from new wild or plantation rub- 
ber which will show on analysis 
not more than 4 per cent organic 
acetone extract. No rubber sub- 
stitutes shall be used. 

3. MARKING AND PACKING. 

Each bandage shall be stamped 
with the manufacturer’s name and 
date of manufacture, and wrapped 
separately. Twelve bandages shall 
be packed in one box. 

4. SAMPLING. 

One roll shall be submitted for 

test, with each order. 
5. Test. 

The ultimate elongation shall be 

not less than 800 per cent (1”-9”"). 





RusperR Hor Water BottLes 
1. CONSTRUCTION. 
A. Finished Bottle. 

(1) The bottle shall be made 
with rubber walls reinforced with 
extra rubber at the seams or edges, 
and throat. All reinforcements 
and scams shall be true, neat, and 
free from pits and other defects. 

(2) Type.—The bottles may be 
either molded or hand made. 

(3) TFinish—The surface of the 
bottle shall be smooth and free 
from pits and other imperfections. 


An embossed surface will not be 
acceptable. 

(4) Shape—tThe bottles shall 
be oblong in shape with rounded 
corners. 

(5) Capacity—The capacities 
of the bottles shall be in. accord- 
ance with the requirements of 
Table 1. 

(6) Thickness of Walls—The 
thickness of walls shall be in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
Table 1 and shall not vary more 
than 0.005 in. in any bottle. 


TABLE 1 
Capacity of one a Thickness of 
alls 
Nominal Capacity Thickness 
Size Min. of Walls 
QOts. Ots. Min. In 
1 1 0.025 
2 2 0.030 
3 3 0.035 
4 4 0.040 


B. Fittings. 

(1) Throat plug—The throat 
plug shall be threaded to give an 
accurate fit with the stopper. It 
shall be cemented and_ securely 
held in place. 

(2) Stopper—The stopper shall 
be nickel-plated and securely at- 
tached to the bottle by means of a 
strap. The stopper shall be pro- 
vided with a rubber washer which 
will produce a water-tight seal. 

(3) Neck handle—The neck of 
the bottle shall be provided with 
either a loop handle or a tab hav- 
ing a reinforced eye. The loop 
handle shall be made of rubberized 
fabric securely held in place. It 
shall be not less than % inch wide 
and shall extend at least to the 
top of the funnel. The tab shall 
have a reinforced eye which shall 
show no appreciable distortion or 
displacement when supporting the 
filled bottle. 

(4) Bottom tab—The bottom 
of the bottle shall be provided 
with a rubber tab having a re- 
inforced eye which shall show no 
appreciable distortion or displace- 
ment when supporting the filled 
bottle. 
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(5) Funnel.—The top of the 
funnel shall have a minimum cir- 
cumference of 8% inches. The 
depth shall be at least 14 inches. 

2. MATERIAL. 
Rubber Compound. 

(1) Rubber content.—The bot- 
tles shall be made from and have 
the characteristics of a compound 
containing at least 55 per cent by 
volume of the best quality new 
wild or plantation rubber. If re- 
claimed rubber is used, it shall be 
in addition to the 55 per cent of 
new rubber, and the amount and 
variety shall be declared by the 
manufacturer. 

(2) Analytical limits—Complete 
analysis of the compound shall 
show: (a) Not more than 0.5 per 
cent of its weight of free sulphur; 
(b) not more than 2.0 per cent of 
its weight of alcoholic-soda ex- 
tract; (c) not more than 5 per 
cent of its weight of combined or- 
ganic acetone and chloroform ex- 
tracts. 

(3) Use of oil substitutes —The 
use of 2 per cent of a good grade 
of brown substitute is permitted. 
No white substitute shall be used. 
The presence of chlorine will be 
taken as an indication of the use 
of white substitute. 

3. MARKING. 

Each bottle shall have its nom- 
inal capacity, and manufacturer’s 
name vulcanized in raised letters 
on the rubber wall. 

4. INSPECTION. 

One bottle shall be selected 
from each one hundred, and sub- 
mitted for test and analysis. 

5. Tests. 
A. Tensile Strength. 

See Table 2. 

B. Ultimate Elongation. 

See Table 2. 


—————..., 


C. Resistance to Hot Water. 


Samples shall be submerged jn 
boiling water for 7 days. Twenty. 
four hours after removal, the ten- 
sile strength and elongation shall 
conform to the requirements in 
Table 2. 

D. Resistance to Hot Air. 

Samples shall be subjected to 
dry heat for 7 days at 70° ¢. 
Twenty-four hours after removal 
the tensile strength and elongation 
shall conform to the requirements 
in Table 2. 

E. Inflation Tests. 

(1) Each bottle shall be tested 
at the factory with air at a pres- 
sure corresponding to 18 inches of 
water. There shall be no leakage. 

(2) One from each ten finished 
bottles shall be tested at the fac- 
tory at an air pressure of 10 Ib. 
per sq. in. There shall be no 
leakage or indication of weakness 
of any parts. 





RUBBER ADHESIVE PLASTER 
(Zinc Oxide and Plain) 
1. CONSTRUCTION. 

The adhesive tapes shall be 
made from rubber compounds 
spread not less than 5 ounces per 
square yard on a_ cotton cloth 
backing. The plaster shall have 
been made not longer than 90 days 
before delivery. It shall be fur- 
nished in rolls 5 yds. long and in 
the following widths: ¥, 1, 2, 3, 
or 12 in. as called for in the pro- 
posals. 

2. MATERIAL. 
Rubber Compound 

(1) Zine oxide tape shall be 
spread with a rubber compound 
containing not less than 30 per 
cent of pure new wild or planta- 
tion rubber and not less than 20 


TABLE 2—Tensile Strength and Ultimate Elongation 


Sample 


As received 


After 7 days in boiling water.......... 
After 7 days in dry air at 70° C...... 


Tensile Strength Ultimate Elongation 


Lb. Per Sq. In. =-—— —Per Cent——V 
Min Min Max. 
ae 800 400 
a 250 350 400 
ae 300 200 
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per cent of oxide of zinc, United 


States Pharmacopoeia 
(2) The plain tape shall be 
spread with a rubber compound 


) containing not less than 30 per 
Scent of pure new wild or planta- 
F tion rubber. 


mana. 


3, MARKING AND PACKING. 
Each roll shall be marked with 
the manufacturer's name and date 


of manufacture. 
All plaster shall be delivered 


§ unfaced in boxes of twelve 5 yd. 


ia 


See 


ae 





' those 12 in. wide. 


spools, except 
The latter shall 
be faced with crinoline gauze suit- 


rolls, wound on 


' able for bandage purposes. 


4, SAMPLE. 

One roll of 1-inch plaster from 
each delivery shall be stibmitted 
for test. 

5. GUARANTEE, 

The vendor shall at any time 
within one year from date of de- 
livery, upon request, replace with- 
out expense, any plaster that shall 
have lost its quality, with fresh 
plaster that shall comply with this 
specification. 

Rupser DAM 
1. CONSTRUCTION. 

The rubber dam shall be not 
less than 0.005 inch thick, and in 
such widths and lengths as may be 


specified in the proposals. It shall 
| be smooth and free from imper- 


fections. 
2. MATERIAL. 

The rubber dam shall be made 
from and have the characteristics 
of a compound containing not less 
than 94 per cent by weight of the 
best quality new wild or planta- 
tion rubber. It shall not contain 
ground scrap, reclaimed rubber, 
nor rubber substitutes. The organic 
acetone extract shall not exceed 
5 per cent. 

3. MarKING AND PACKING. 

It shall be wrapped in tissue 
paper and sealed, the seal bearing 
the manufacturer’s name, descrip- 


tion of article, and date of manu- 
facture. It shall be packed in 
cardboard cartons. 
4. Test. 
The ultimate elongation of the 
material shall be not less than 900 
per cent (1”-10"). 





SHEETING FOR HospITAL 
SERVICE 
1. CONSTRUCTION. 

The rubber sheeting shall be 
made from cotton fabric, thor- 
oughly coated with a rubber com- 
pound. It shall have a smooth, 
uniform, soft finish, free from 
stickiness and defects. 

A. Width. 

The width of the finished sheet- 
ing shall be as specified in the pro- 
posal. 


RUBBER 


B. Weight. 

The weight of the finished sheet- 
ing shall be not less than 13 
ounces per square yard. 

2. MATERIAL. 
A. Fabric. 

The fabric shall be as free from 
imperfections, such as knots, clubs, 
large or broken threads, or other 
serious defects, as is consistent 
with the best manufacturing prac- 
tice. 

(1) Weave.—The weave shall 
be a plain weave. 

(2) Threads per inch—There 
shall be at least 70 threads per 
inch in both warp and filling. 

(3) Weight.——The fabric shall 
weigh not less than 5 ounces per 
square yard. 

B. Rubber Compound. 

(1) Rubber content.—The rub- 
ber compound shall be made from 
and have the characteristics of a 
compound containing not less than 
30 per cent by weight of the best 
quality new wild or plantation 
rubber. No reclaimed rubber, 
ground scrap, nor oil substitutes 
shall be used. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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THE JOB 


Whether the job be large or small, 
Splendid or poorly paid; 
Whether you come at another's 
call 
Master or not of your trade; 
Merchant, mechanic, stenographer, 
clerk, 
Laborer, salesman, tell— 
If the work’s worth doing—at all 
worth doing— 
It’s worth doing well! 
Whether the hours be short or 
long, 
Lowly or not the work; 
Whether you’re ruled by 
gong, 
Boss of the job or clerk; 
Whether you labor with joy or 
await 
Clang of the quitting bell; 
If the work’s 
worth doing— 
It’s worth doing well! 


task or 


all 





Whether the job be large or small, 
If it’s the task for you, 
Get in your stride, or quit it all, 
Struggle and strive to do! 
Honest! Be square! Be not slip- 
shod nor slick; 
Urgings to idle quell! 
For a job worth doing—at all 
worth doing— 
It’s worth doing well! 
—Edmund Leamy, in Forbes 
Magazine. 


DO YOU APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF QUALITY? 


Quality is the one vital funda- 
ment of drugs. Drugs exist 
only because of deepest human 
need. Like food, they are pri- 
marily related to the first law of 
nature—self-preservation. The 
world may exist or it may get 
sick on second-class food, but it 
cannot get well on second-class 
drugs —Mevyer Druggist. 


MAN WANTED 





Wanted:—A man for ba 
work and rapid Promotion; .f 
man who can find things to hl 
done without the help of a map. f 
ager and three assistants, 


A man who gets to work mf} 
time in the morning and does no § 


imperil the lives of others in ay 
attempt to be the first to quit 
work at night. 


A man who is neat in appear. § 


ance and does not sulk for ap 
hour’s overtime in emergencies, 

A man who listens carefully 
when he is spoken to and asks 
only enough questions to insure 


the accurate carrying out of in. | 


structions, 

A man who moves quickly 
and makes as little noise as pos- 
sible about it. 


A man who looks you straight § 


in the eye and tells the truth 
every time. 

A man who does 
himself for having to work. 

A man who is cheerful, cour- 
teous to every one and deter 
mined to “make good.” 

A man who, when he does not 
know, says, “I don’t know,” and 
when he is asked to do anything 
says, “I'll try.”—Employers’ Ass, 
of Manitoba. 





Uncle Ab says: Only the fel 
low who plays the game fair and 
square has a right to expect fait 
and square treatment from the 
other fellow. 





Just take this comfort into yout 
soul, 
In the world of your worries 
and frets 
The foothall could never score 4 
goal 
Were it not for the kicks it gets 


not pity 
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Radio for the Hospital 


The advent of the radio-phone 
is far reaching in its importance. 
it affects every phase of industry 
and all departments of human en- 
deavor. Its possibilities are so 
creat that no one is removed from 
its influence. The Church, the 
Hospital, the University, the Busi- 
ness Firm, the Hotel, and all other 
institutions of modern life must 
sooner or later consider carefully 
the effect and possibilities of radio. 

No one can say what the future 
of the radio-phone will be, but, it 
must be remembered, that this in- 
dustry is still in its swaddling 
clothes and that in less than ten 
years from now we shall see many 
startling developments. 

Already, the radio-phone is find- 
ing its way into the hospitals, and 
right now, special methods and 
types of apparatus, particularly 
suited for hospital use, are being 
devised. 

Tue HospitAL Buyer is indebt- 
ed to Mr. Halldorson, Wilson Ave., 
Chicago, Radio Engineer, for the 
following suggestions and charts. 

Mr. Halldorson, when inter- 
viewed, expressed the following 
ideas : 

“The use of radio in the hospi- 
tal presents features which require 
special treatment to make it thor- 
oughly practical for use all over 
the building. 

“To amuse the patients who are 
able to use the solarium on the 
roof it is needed there. It would 


be of benefit in some of the wards . 


and wherever the patients are able 
to sit up and congregate, and 
sometimes in private rooms. 

“To install a radio receiving set 
at all these points means a heavy 
expense because a good set costs 
around $250.00. It therefore fol- 
lows that if one receiving set is to 
serve the whole building it must 


be easily transportable and capable 
of being hooked up to the aerial 
and grounded quickly and without 
much effort. 
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Wiring Plan Suggested by Mr. Hall- 
dorson for Hospital Radio 





“In order to accomplish this, it 
is suggested that after the acrial is 
installed on the roof a wire be run 
from it down the center of the 
outside of the building, and from 
that wire cross wires run along the 
side of the building underneath 
the windows. Then from that 
main wire short wires would be 
run to the side of the window jam 
into a plug box at any window 
where it was expected to use the 
radio. 

“The receiving set with the am- 
plifying horn would be mounted on 
the top tray of a cart, on the bot- 
tom tray of which the batteries 
would be placed. 

“The cart would then simply 
have to be wheeled into the room 
where it was wanted and a wire 
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Radio Receiver 


Portable 


cord plugged into the socket out- 
side the window, the ground wire 
attached to the radiator and the 
set is ready for operation. 

“The initial expense of running 
a wire from the aerial to outside 
the windows would not be very 
heavy and would entail no difficul- 
ties of installation. Insulated, wat- 
erpreof wire being used, expensive 
insulators would be unnecessary 
and the sockets for plugging be- 
ing standard, cost very little. The 
erection of the aerial is also a sim- 
ple matter. 

“Only one receiving set would 
require to be purchased and 
$300.00 or so ought to cover the 
total cost of everything. 

“The diagram shows the wiring 
idea and the cut shows the receiv- 
ing set, horn and batteries on the 
cart, the whole outfit being spe- 
cially designed to fulfill hospital 
needs. 

“Although it is possible to at- 
tach more than one receiving set 


to one aerial, it does not always 
work well because the tuning of 
one set sometimes interferes with 
the receiving of another for which 
reason the use of only one receiy. 
ing set to the aerial is contemp- 
lated. 

“Radio is so popular today that 
it is superfluous to enlarge on the 
enjoyment that can be derived 
from a good set which takes in g 
1,000-mile circuit clearly, and the 
above suggestion would seem to 
solve the problem of how to give 
hospitals the full benefit of radio 
entertainments at a minimum ex- 
pense.” 

The Advantages of Radio 

According to a recent Govern- 
ment report there are over 60) 
Broadcasting Stations licensed in 
the United States. The report in- 
dicates that very few places in the 
country are situated more than be- 
tween 600 and 700 miles from a 
broadcasting station. This. state- 
ment seems to indicate that there 
can hardly be any _ hospital not 
within reach of some broadcasting 
station. 

At the Mount Sinai Hospital at 
Philadelphia, a Central receiving 
set is used; from it wires are led 
to each room, and the loud speaker 
only is moved into the room. A 
single wire can be used, and the 
loud speaker grounded to the radi- 
ator, if desired. 

Some remarkable instances of 
what the radio can do to bring 
comfort to the deaf, and the bed- 
ridden patient, have been told in 
letters sent to the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., tell- 
ing of the benefits they have de 
rived in connecting up with 
Broadcasting Station W G Y. The 
company has received a number of 
communications, for instance, from 
those who are afflicted in one way 
or another, telling that they are 
unable to hear the sermons dis 
tinctly while in church but that 
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they are able to hear them over 
the radio at home. By permission 
of the General Electric Company, 
quotations from signed letters re- 
ceived on the subject, are able to 
be produced here. 

A letter from Cambridge, N. Y., 
dated March 7, said in part: “Hav- 
ing heard the morning sermon by 
the Rev. I. Baker, Sunday, March 
4,] am writing to say that I have 
not heard a sermon before in 20 
years, due to the fact that I am 
almost totally deaf. I cannot hear 
a sermon in church, but can hear 
fne on a large radio. It was a 
wonderful sermon and I enjoyed it 
very much. I do not own a radio 
myself but heard it on a friends. 
(Mrs. W. B.). 

“One realizes, in a great meas- 
ure, how fortunate it is to have 
health,” said the company replying 
to an Ohio correspondent, “after 
reading your condition, and it is 
all the more gratifying to us that 
you took so much delight in one 
of our recent programs. If radio 
could be of value in only this re- 
spect; namely, to bring cheer and 
entertainment to those confined to 
their beds, it would have served a 
real purpose. 

In the case just referred to a 
radio outfit was given as a Christ- 
mas present. It was so construct- 
ed that it could be placed right 
over the bed of the patient, a 
“magazine man,” where it could be 
operated and equipped with a loud- 
speaking horn “’n everything.” 

“I can’t tell you much about it,” 
wrote the correspondent “as I 
know just as much about radio as 
a Poland-China hog does about 
St. Patrick’s Day. But anyway, 
all you gotta do is to turn a little 
‘thing a majig’ here, an’ a hooten- 
nanny over here, a ‘whatcha-ma- 
callet’ here, and then twist another 
little doo-dad awhile, and then 
throw your ears in gear and hold 

tight, 


at 


“T tried it last night and I heard 
a feller saying that he was in your 
burg, but I don’t know if he really 
was or whether he was feeding me 
barnyard pancakes. .He might just 
as well told me he was in the Fiji 
Island, cause he coulda got by 
with it just the same. After he 
got spoutin’ off about being WGY 
etc., he said that the Hominy 
Boys was gona wrastle the jazz 
and take it from me, they sure did 
sling the hominy thick and fast. 
Y’see my kicks went on a strike 
about ten years ago, and since that 
time all I can wiggle is one big 
toe, and them boys sure had Mister 
Toe doin’ the shimmy last night. 

“When Margaret Waterman 
went over the top to do that hand- 
to-hand battle with the piano she 
was so close to me that I was 
skeered my old woman would get 
jealous, and knock her for a row 
of tombstones. My wife says the 
only thing wrong was that when 
she played that piece for the bene- 
fit of the folks in Erie, she oughta 
played it longer, and I tells her 
that I ’spect she had to stop to let 
the piano cool off. Altogether 
your program was what I would 
call a ‘hum-dinger,’ and we surely 
enjoyed it to the fullest extent. I 
am already enthusiastic about 
radio but can never become a radia 


bug due to the fact that I am a 
professional ‘bed-bug.’” 
Shut In for 17 Years 
A correspondent wrote 
Buffalo that he had been shut in 
and confined to his bed for the 
past 17 years but through the 
radio had been able to listen to a 
musical program on WGY, the 
Hoxey phone speeches, two dra- 


from 


mas, “Within the Law,” and 
“Under Cover,” and on New 


Year’s Eve, had heard the Rev. 
Philip A. Frick lecture at church. 
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THANK YOU 

It is gratifying, indeed, to re- 
ceive recognition for THe Hos- 
PITAL Buyer from two such prom- 
inent and well-conducted hospitals 
as Mt. Sinai of Cleveland and the 
new Beth-Israel of New York 
City. We take pleasure in print- 
ing these letters. 

Mount Sinai Hospital 
of Cleveland 

Frank E. Chapman, Director 
My dear Mr. Clough: 

Replying to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 16th, I want to compliment 
you on the set-up of the Febru- 
ary Hospirat Buyer. It looks 
mighty good indeed. 

Sincerely yours, 
FraAnK E, CHAPMAN. 





The Fifth Avenue Hospital 


New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Clough: 
I am indebted to vou for the 


copy of THe Hospirat Buyer 
which we received several days 
ago. 


There appears to be a great 
deal of very useful information 
within the covers of this attractive 
booklet and I think you ought to 
be congratulated, 

Very truly yours, 

Witty E. Wooprury, Director. 
STATUS OF DRUG PLANT 
GROWING IN THE 
U.S. A. 


The successful marketing of 
drug crops being a more difficult 
and important problem than their 
production, there have been many 
set-backs felt by the trade since 
the subsidence of the war boom. 

The market situation in 1921, 
owing to increase of production 
coupled with lack of foreign de- 
mand, was very disappointing to 
growers. 


The difficulty of growing sage 
and insect flowers with the Proper 
low percentage of ash in. thi 
country has practically put a stop 
to this industry. 

It appears that in 1921, in addi. 
tion to areas devoted to ginseng 
hydrastis, cannabis and __ insect 
flowers, there were two or three 
acres each of belladonna and digi- 
talis, about ten of sage and small 
plantings of pinkroot, bloodroot, 
lovage, horehound, podophyllin, 
aletric senega, cypripedium and 
other drug plants (raised). 

Various schools of Pharmacy 
are cultivating gardens and the 
practice is on the increase and will 
help materially to make the Unit- 
ed States self-supporting as far 
as the plants capable of being 
grown to perfection in this coun- 
try are concerned. 





LIBERTY BOND TAX 
EXEMPTIONS 


One of the effects on income 
taxes of the President’s proclam- 
ation of November 14, 1921, de- 
claring the war with Germany end- 
ed July 2, 1921, is shown by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to be 
that the two-year period for the 
exemption of Second Liberty 
bonds from surtaxes began July 3, 
1921, and will end July 2, 1923. 





$1,000 Award 

Announcement was made at the 
meeting at Atlantic City of the 
American Roentgen Ray Society 
of an offer of a $1,000 award by 
the American society for the best 
original research in the field of 
x-ray, radium or radioactivity. The 
competition will close July 1, 1923, 
and the prize will be awarded by 
a committee consisting of Dr. 
George E. Pfahler, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Frederick Baetjer, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. George W. Holmes, 
of Boston. 
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Hospital Records 


Conducted by C. L. NEU, A. 


What constitutes an adequate 
system of clinical forms for the 
average hospital? That is a vital 
question because hospital organ- 
izations, state departments of 
health, the medical profession, 
and the public are making great- 
er demands upon the hospital than 
ever before and the record system 
is the index of the work which 
the institution is doing. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that the records 
should be carefully selected. 

In making the selection of the 
series of clinical forms, the size 
of the hospital and the kind of 
work being done enter into the 
consideration. The smallest insti- 
tutions usually are limited as to 
funds which may be expended for 
this purpose. They will make a 
smaller number of forms answer 
their purpose by eliminating all 
special forms where the data may 
be entered on general forms. In 
the case of larger institutions, the 
buying power is less limited and 
many special records may be 
adopted. Whether the hospital is 
large or small, however, economy 
is always in order and all “pet 
ideas” of individuals connected 
with the institution should be dis- 
couraged, for there are standard 
records covering every part of the 
work, 

The American College of Sur- 
geons has. outlined a series of clin- 
ical records which are suggested 
as a basis upon which the institu- 
tion may work out its system. 
There are 22 forms as follows: 


Form 1 ACS 
Form 2 ACS 
Form 3a ACS 
Form 3b ACS 

Contin. 


Form 4a ACS Ear, Nose and Throat 
Form 4b ACS Ear, Nose and Throat 
Contin. 


Summary card 

Personal History 
Phys. Examination 
Phys. Examination 


B., Chicago 
Form 5 ACS Eye Record 
Form 6 ACS Operative Record 
Form 7 ACS Pregnancy Record 
Form 8 ACS Labor Record 
Form 9 ACS Newborn Record 
korm 10 ACS Urine and Blood 
crm 11 ACS Sputum, Smears, etc. 
Form 12 ACS Gastric Contents, ete. 
Form 13 ACS X-Ray Report 
Form 14 ACS X-Ray Requisition 
Card 
Form 15 ACS Progress Record 
form 16 ACS ‘Treatment Record 
orm 17 ACS Nurses’ Record 
Form 18 ACS Graphic Chart 
Form 19 ACS Fracture Record (Am. 
Surgical Assn.) 
Form A ACS. Analysis of Hospital 


Service 

This set of forms covers the re- 
quirement of the average hospi- 
tal. The material on the forms 
is simply arranged and care has 
been taken to eliminate unessen- 
tial headings. 

Quite a different list is the one 
outlined by the American Hospi- 
tal Association Committee on 
Forms. The clinical records have 
been grouped under the classifica- 
tion, ‘Professional Service” and 
the forms are as follows: 
History—General 


Head sheet 
Personal History 
Standing Orders 
Temperature Chart 
Bedside Notes 
Consultation Request 
Anesthetic Chart 
Operating Chart 
Laboratory Consultation 
Request 
Post Mortem Notes 
X-Ray Consultation Re- 
quest 
Patients’ History—Special 
Form D-2-A Dental 
Form D-2-C Eye 
Form D-2-D Ear, Nose and Throat 
Form D-2-F Hydrotherapy 


Patients’ 
Form D-1-A 
Form D-1-B 
Form 
Form 
Form 
Form 
Form 
Form 
Form 


el oleler- 


~ 
oP 


-1- 
-1- 
-1- 
-1- 
-1- 
-1- 
-1- 


Form 
Form 


Yo SousEUEt 


om Shy 


Form D-2-G_ Internal Medicine 
Blood Transfusion 
Heart 
Diabetic 
Metabolism 

orm D-2-H Neurology 

Form D-2-I Obstetric 

Form D-2-J Special Therapy 

Form D-2-L_ Pediatric 

Form D-2-N Radium 

Form D-2-O Tuberculosis 
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NURSE'S RECORD 


























Ward Routine 
Form D-3-A_ Diet Chart 
Form D-3-B Medication Chart 
Form D-3-C  Excreta Chart 

The Committee on Forms in its 
report on hospital records states 
its opinion that a large number of 
special forms is not necessary for 
efficient service. The committee 
believes that the records listed un- 
der “Patients History—General” 
are the ones which, iz a simple 
way, will give the complete his- 
tory. They recognize that there 
are hospitals in which special work 
is being done and, of course, spe- 
cial forms will be required. 

A comparison of the two series 
of clinical forms described above 
will show that there are only a 
few sheets which are common to 
both series. These include Per- 
sonal History, Standing Orders, 
Temperature Charts, Bedside 
Notes, Operating Charts, Labora- 
tory sheets, X-Ray, Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat. It is a pretty 
well established fact that no hos- 
pital can get along without at 
least these forms. A number of 
others are desirable. 

One noteworthy change which is 
becoming apparent is with refer- 
ence to the Bedside Record. The 
sheet which is in almost univer- 
sal use is one which has space for 


ee 


Temperature, Pulse and Regpira. 
tion and six or seven addition) 
columns for Medicine, Nourish. 
ment, Remarks, etc. The Bedsid 
Records suggested by both th 
American College of Surgeons anj 
the American Hospital Associa. 
tion eliminate all reference t 
Temperature, Pulse and Respirg. 
tion, the idea being, presumably 
that those details are better showy 
on a Graphic Chart. The newer 
forms are much simpler in eyery 
Way. 

We have discussed here only 
the general problem of the sys 
tem of records which should be 
kept covering professional  sery- 
ice. In later issues we hope to go 
into detail regarding various parts 
of the system as Laboratory, ete. 


WASTE OF FUEL OIL 


Thirty percent of the oil used 
in industrial plants could be saved 
without changing existing equip- 
ment. 

Saving oil is a human rather 
than a mechanical problem. Ma- 
chinery can perform marvels, but 
it lacks any incentive to do better. 
The power to do better, to im- 
prove, is exclusively human and 
too often ignored in the routine 
of business and industry. This 
power becomes fruitful under the 
incentive of reward. 

Among the points requiring 
careful attention are: 

Neglect in cleaning _ boilers. 
Carelessness of the fireman to see 
that his oil and steam are per- 
forming perfectly. Watching his 
steam so that the safety valve 
does not blow off and cause loss 
of steam. Seeing that his damp- 
ers are controlling the heat. 
Watching the water and_ blowing 
it off according to the conditions. 
Where there are two or more 
shifts they should all consult each 
other and work in harmony. 
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Letters of An Intern 


(Continued from page 80, March issue) 


February 5, 1921. 

Dear Dad: It hurts me like 
everything to have to write to you 
again asking for money but I need 
it bad. I don’t suppose you'll be 
sore about it, but please don’t tell 
Mother, because she’d probably 
worry a lot. Last night we had 
a little poker game up in the in- 
terns’ room and I got the worst of 
it. I remember seeing you get to- 
gether with Doc Miller and Mayor 
Sapp and old MacSwinny and 
some of the others after a meet- 
ing of the town council, and I 
know you will understand the 
kind of thing I was up against. 
We sat down to play some little 
jack-pots with five and ten cent 
limit. The very first hand that 
came out I had three kings, and 
I opened it. Two of the fellows 
came in and drew three cards 
each; when I checked the bet for 
a play they both checked and I 
won thirty cents. Well, dad, you 
know the old superstition. I won 
the first pot and I guess I lost 
darn near all the others. Then 
the game got a little slow and 
pretty soon they were dealing 
stud at a nickel a card and ten 
cents on the last; then someone 
suggested rudels on flushes or 
better; and then at eleven o’clock 
Bill Rogers, who lost more than 
I did, said we might as well play 
half a dollar limit until twelve 
and then quit. At five this morn- 
ing when we quit all the allow- 
ance but two dollars was gone and 
| owe about twelve dollars be- 
sides. The worst blow of all 
came just before we quit. The 
pot was opened right ahead of me 
and I came in on a pair of tens. 
It was raised behind me and then 
the opener raised back and I came 


on in with three or four of the 
others. Jack McReady who 
opened stood pat; that scared me 
so I split the tens and drew to a 
nine, ten, jack of spades that were 
in the hand. My two cards were 
the ace, queen of spades. Jack 
bet a half, I raised him and Bill 
Rogers—who drew three cards 
raised me; Jack raised him and I 
called; then Bill raised again and 
Jack raised him again and I called 
again; then Bill called. Jack had 
an ace, king high flush that beat 
me and Bill had three fours full 
that he caught in, and which he 
hesitated to push very far against 
a pat hand and a two card draw. 
| guess I played it right, didn’t I, 
dad? That’s all the satisfaction I 
gct. Somehow it seems that that’s 
all the satisfaction we get in life 
lots of times. We get the satis- 
faction of having played it right, 
straight across the board and for 
all it is worth, and somebody else 
with just a little more luck and 
nerve, pulls down the reward. 
I’ve spilled all the sad news first 
and now comes some of the good 
news. We changed services this 
week. I had first pick and there- 
by got Doctor Smith on the sur- 
gical side. Of course you know 
all about his work and you’ve read 
all his papers in the medical jour- 
nals. He’s what the fellows call a 
system-hound. When he works 
everything goes along just so. 
One time he even called in an 
efficiency expert and had him sit 
there two or three days and draw 
a map showing just how many 
steps and in what directions, each 
person took during each morning. 
Then they counted all the steps 
and all the different paths and 
after doing that they moved all 
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the furniture and apparatus around 
so as to get rid of all the lost mo- 
tions. Two weeks later the di- 
rectors met and decided to change 
the preparation room into a small 
delivery room; it took two nerve 
specialists to cure Smith’s brain- 
storm. He’s just as solemn and 
serious about everything as a 
boiled owl! The other day one of 
the patients got a real laugh out 
of him. This patient was a sol- 
emn, old practitioner from down 
state. We brought him into the 


preparation room to get him ready 


for a hernia operation. We laid 
him on a table and took off his 
glasses and took out his false 
teeth and washed him up and 
started in to shave him. He bore 
it all quietly until Smith walked 
in and said: “How do you feel 
about it this morning, Doctor?” 
The solemn old gent looked at 
Smith mournfully and then with 
his toothless gums he wailed: 
“Thou preparesht me on a table 
in the midshst of mine enemies.” 
Then Grace Andrews who is on 
surgical service now, dropped a 
bottle of iodine. It splattered on 
Smith’s new white pants and he 
lost his equanimity. 

The big argument among the 
surgeons around here now is 
when to operate on tumors of the 
breast. Some of the members of 
the staff on the surgical side say 
that every tumor of the breast in 
a woman over thirty ought to be 
surgically removed—and when 
they say tumor they mean any 
kind of a lump at all. They say 
that if it isn’t cancer already it 
will be some day. A lot of the 
conservative ones think that there 
ought to be at least one cardinal 
symptom of cancer before any 
cutting is done. They say,—and I 
may be young but I think they’re 
right—that without knowing a lit- 
tle more about the cause of cancer 
than we do know, a fellow has to 


have a lot of confidence in his pre- 
dicting ability to say that any cer- 
tain lump is going to be a cancer, 
All the rest of the talk is about 
the use of radium and X-rays 
after the surgery. But that’s way 
over the top of my head yet and 
I'll have to wait until I get a 
chance with Blaney in the X-ray 
room. 

Well, dad, a fellow doesn’t feel 
much like writing after the small 
amount of sleep and the large 
amount of worrying I’ve had. 
Just as soon as my eyes closed I 
saw queens dancing with kings, 
and jacks trying to cut in for the 
encores. The walls of the ball 
room were frescoed with festoons 
of diamonds, spades and clubs and 
every queen wore a nice white 
blouse ornamented with a crimson 
heart. But you know what I 
mean, dad! 

Affectionately, 
Bob. 





February 7, 1921. 

Dear Mary: Maybe you're 
right. Maybe my letters have 
sounded a little cool. But I’ve 
been through a lot, my dear, that 
I ought to tell you about, but 
can’t. Some day perhaps, at that, 
I will tell you—and then, if I 
know you as I think I do, you will 
realize the whyness of it and be 
there with the forgiveness. Some- 
times I feel a little rotten about 
the turns that circumstances take 
and I think of that old gag of 
the comedians: “All is not gold 
that turns green in February.” 
Sometimes I feel just like that, 
like a piece of Christmas jewelry 
with the jaundice. Out there 
where life is simple and where 
nothing happens but Sunday 
school and church except Friday 
night song service, it doesn’t get 
so complicated as it seems to in 
this institution where men and 
women and girls and officials and 
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the sick and destitute are all liv- 
ing together and bolstering each 
other along. If my letters seemed 
a little cool, Mary dear, it wasn’t 
because I felt any differently 
toward you. It was probably be- 
cause I was remembering some- 
thing I had done that seemed a 
little unworthy of the belief you 
had in me and was trying to com- 
pensate for it by complete abnega- 
tion. Just now, when I read over 
what I had written this far, it 
struck me that maybe I had bet- 
ter not send it for fear you might 
get a wrong impression; but you 
won't, will you? I’m all con- 
fused about myself, Marv! There 
are so many things I seem to want 
in life; and some seem to cross 
over on the others. I want to 
please Dad and Mother and come 
back there to live and I want to 
see and to be with you. I want 
to live quietly and simply. I want 
to be somebody in a normal world. 
Yet somewhere down in me there 
burns a fire for adventure, for 
life, for passion, for chance; and 
I seem to be seized with a belief 
that the satisfaction of the desire 
of the moment is a far bigger 
thing than the possible achieve- 
ment of the future. I wonder if 
you understand, Mary? I can’t 
imagine that you do? Anyway, 
no matter what happens, I will 
never be quite worthy of the 
goodness and sweetness and true- 
ness that is Mary. 
Yours, 
Bob. 


February 12, 1921. 

Dear Jack: Revenge, sweet re- 
venge! I wrote you last week 
about what the gang did to me. 
Last Tuesday night was the come 
back. The whole crowd seemed 
itching all over for a little more 
of the same. At dinner they were 
restless and champing at the bits. 
When we got up to the room Bill 
Rogers was sitting there waiting 





and had the chips all sorted out. 
I won the first pot again and 
cursed my luck. I take back 
“them curses,” Jack. Gosh! how 
they rolled in. You never saw it 
go like it did Tuesday night. Most 
of the time I merely “histed her” 
on suspicion, drew four cards, and 
collected the dough. Happy days! 
Happy days! 

With some of the profits Grace 
and I saw the Greenwich Village 
follies; then we danced a while 
at the Ritz; then we came home 
ina taxi! I slept like a top after- 
wards. Not a dream! Not a 
thought! Happy nights! Happy 
nights ! 

This is not a letter, old top, 
merely a record of experience! 
Yours, 

Bob. 





February 12, 1921. 

Dear Mother: I received your 
wonderful letter with the twelve 
dollars in it, and I knew that 
father had spilled the beans, as 
the saying goes. You are a won- 
derful, glorious mother and I love 
you more and more every day. I 
had a chance to make a little 
money on the outside this week 
working with some of the doctors 
around here and I’m sending you 
a little present in the form of a 
valentine. I hope you will like 
the books that I’m sending be- 
cause they mean a lot to me. They 
are by Romain Rolland and they 
are about the soul life of “Jean 
Christophe.” He takes Christophe 
from babyhood through achieve- 
ment to disappointment and death. 
What a life it was, mother! What 
are our trivial complications to a 
life like that? I haven’t much 
more to say, because things have 
been quiet and steady around here 
lately. Just lots of love to you 
and Dad, 

Affectionately, 
Bob. 
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Pitfalls in Coal Buying by Specification 


It is a general belief that buy- 
ing coal by specification consti- 
tutes a reliable safeguard, in all 
cases. 

A coal specification is a part of 
a business contract. To be sound 
it must represent a genuine agree- 
ment between buyer and seller. To 
this.end both must be accurately 
informed before the contract is 
drawn. As this accurate informa- 
tion is seldom at the disposal of 
both buyer and seller, the buyer 
frequently runs as great risks as 
those he is trying to avoid when 
buying under specifications. 

Judgment based on the actual 
requirements of the plant bought 
for constitutes the most important 
factor in coal buying. As a gen- 
eral condition it will be found that 
in most coal bids, the price bears 
no determinable relation to the 
quality. 

Specially well informed buyers, 
who are very few in number, can 
take advantage of the fact that 
some coals with a higher value 
for the plant they are buying for 
are sold at lower prices than some 
inferior coals. 

The majority of coal buyers 
have available hundreds of differ- 
ent coals. Each of these coals dif- 
fer from the others in (a) aver- 
age heat value, (b) sulphur, (c) 
volatile, (d) fusing point and (e) 
price. In addition, the question of 
size, coking quality, and uniform- 
ity of quality are to be considered 
as well as the question of the busi- 
ness standing of the seller being 
such as to guarantee the fulfill- 
ment of the contract. 

The idea of coal specifications 
implies a variable settlement price 
depending on the actual quality of 
the coal delivered in relation to 
some agreement on standard. The 
difficulty is to establish what that 
standard should be. If Heat value 


alone were to be considered it 
would be simple, but, this stand- 
ard would only be useful if the 
coals have the same characteristics 
in other respects. 

Two coals of equal heat value 
may have different fusing points. 
A plant which could use coal fus- 
ing at 2400° satisfactorily could 
not afford to pay more for a coal 
fusing at 2800°, although this lat- 
ter coal usually has a higher in- 
trisic value. On the other hand, 
a plant requiring a 2800° coal 
could not afford to take the 2400° 
coal at any price. The same thing 
is true of volatile. A buyer oper- 
ating under strict smoke nuisance 
enforcement and having a_ plant 
with which it is difficult to avoid 
smoke with coal having more than 
20 per cent of volatile matter 
could derive no benefit from a coal 
having a higher volatile content 
because he could not use it with- 
out risk of getting into trouble 
with the authorities. 


The relative values of coal 
should be determined, not at the 
mine price usually quoted, but, 
at the cost to the buyer at his 
plant with the freight charges 
added. 

Relative values of coal must 
therefore be determined for a par- 
ticular time and plant. 


When the “standard” in a speci- 
fication is set too low and the buy- 
er pays a premium on deliveries it 
may very likely be that want of 
proper information caused him to 
set a “standard” price higher than 
the same quality of coal could have 
been bought at in open market 
where the contract was made. 

The standard set in the specifi- 
cation should be based on the re- 
quirements of individual plant in 
relation to volatile matter and fus- 
ing point especially. 
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She Hospital Kitchen 


and Food Service Department 
By T. L. DRIMMIE 
THE KITCHEN RANGE 


Because it has the most work to 
do, the range is the most import- 
ant piece of equipment which goes 
into the hospital kitchen. 
| The range has to stand high 

heats for long periods and bears 
a heavy weight on top of it, con- 
sequently, unless it is built to 
stand the heavy duty it is called 
on to perform, it will soon go to 
pieces. 

In very large kitchens it is 
sometimes of value to place the 
ranges in the center of the room— 





back to back—so that the cooking 
can be done on both sides. When 
this is done, the smoke flue is 
best arranged for under the floor, 
although it can go on the top if 
absolutely necessary. 

Usually, however, ranges are 
best arranged along one side of 
the kitchen in batteries of what- 
ever size is necessary. 

Coal ranges are usually made 
either in four foot sections con- 
taining one fire-box and one oven 
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or, in six foot sections containing 
one fire-box and two ovens. 

In the six foot sections the fire- 
box is bigger than in the four foot 
section. For a _ small kitchen 
where one section of range only, 
is needed, the six. foot section 
gives the best satisfaction, and, it 
can always be added to, if neces- 
sary, by placing a four foot sec- 
tion along side of it. 

In the larger kitchens four foot 
sections of range—as many as are 
necessary to take care of the work 
—are best, and, it is very essential 
that they be ranges really built 
for heavy duty. 

The following points in the 
specifications should be carefully 
watched to insure the purchase of 
a first-class range. 

Not less than Fourteen gauge 
steel should be used for the body 
of the range, securely riveted and 
re-inforced; bound and_ braced 
with angle iron on corners; and 
with a four inch band of % inch 
iron around the bottom. 

The oven should measure ap- 
proximately 24x24%4x16_ inches, 
and the bottom should be made 
sectionally of No. 10 gauge steel 
with flanges turned down 1 inch 
all around, or of some equally 
substantial construction. This 
prevents sagging and insures level 
oven bottom for cake baking, etc. 
The oven door should have a sub- 
stantial double latch and catch 
with heavy hinges, preferably of 
malleable iron. The door must 
be capable of holding up a weight 
of 1000 Ibs. on the outer edge of 
the door when opened fiat. 

Owing to the fact that the com- 
bustion of the gases as the flames 
pass over the top and down the 
sides of the oven causes extreme 
heat through the constant suc- 
cession of explosions which act- 
ually take place through the con- 
sumption of oxygen, the steel lin- 
ing of the oven door is sure to 


become annealed and will pup. 
ture in time. In order to safe 
guard against this it is best t 
have heavy cast iron plates on the 
top of and at the end of the fiug 
of the oven so that the flames qd 
not touch the steel. 

The range tops must be esp. 
cially heavy to prevent buckling ) 
in a short time. The plate ove 
the fire-box should weigh not le; 
than 75 pounds with the rings ip 
it and the plates over the oven not 
less than 45 pounds each. There 
should be a substantial support un- 
der the center of these plates to 
prevent any chance of their sag. 
ging in the middle. 

The fire-boxes should be lined 
with fire-brick not less than three 
inches thick. 

The bottoms of the ranges, next 
to the floor, should be constructed 


of not less than No. 14 gauge 


steel. 

The fire grates should be of a 
revolving type capable of ex- 
posing more than one surface to 
the fire heat. 

A range of this type should 
weigh at least one _ thousand 
pounds with plate shelf, to the 4 
foot section. 

Coal ranges can be equipped 
with gas burners in the fire box, 
which is then filled with fire balls. 
In many places where the supply 
of gas is uncertain, ranges s0 
equipped are more satisfactory 
than the straight gas range, owing 
to the fact that when the gas 
supply gives out they can, in a few 
minutes’ time, be converted to coal 
burning and thus save any incon- 
venience from the failure of the 
gas supply. 

A coal range equipped with gas 
burners has possibly a slightly 
farger consumption of gas than 
the straight gas range. This, how- 
ever, is more a question of the 
care the cook exercises to econo- 
mize fuel than anything else. 
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The straight gas range comes 


usually in 30 inch sections, with 
one oven ‘in each section. Not 
less than sixteen gauge steel 


should be used for the body, 
riveted and reinforced with angle 
iron on corners. The oven should 
be built of rust resisting ingot 
iron thoroughly hammered and 
closely riveted or welded. The 
oven should be insulated on the 
bottom sides and under top with 
not less than % inch millboard 
asbestos. "The oven bottom on the 
inside should be of 10 gauge steel 
doubly insulated and removable. 
Ovens should be approximately 
2% inches wide by 27 inches 
deep by 16 inches high. The oven 
doors should be constructed sim- 
ilarly to those on the coal ranges 
except that a spring latch should 
be used.” The heat is supplied by 
three burners about 20 inches long 


)with adjustable mixers and pilot 


light. 








The top of the gas range should 
be constructed of heavy cast iron 
plates with slotted grooves in 
them. Under these are usually 
used four eight-inch and six six- 
inch burners with nickel plated 
valves and easily adjustable air 
mixers, and a “touch button” 
igniter. 

All burners should be construct- 
ed of seamless wrought iron and 
the supply leader should be not 
less than 1% inches in inside 
diameter. 

A range of this type should 
weigh around 500 Ibs. with plate 
shelf. 

The electric range will be dealt 
with in a separate article on 
“Cooking by Electricity.” 

In a very small hospital lighter 
ranges can be used which cost 
less, when they have steam avail- 
able, but, wherever heavy’ duty is 
required and heavy cooking uten- 
sils have to be used, it does not 
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pay to buy light equipment. The 
first cost of really good equipment 
is of course higher than that of 
the inferior but the ultimate cost 
is far less in every way. 

The range is one piece of equip- 
ment which should be the best ob- 
tainable and when built approxi- 
mately to the specifications given 
above it will give as lasting ser- 
vice as any range can be reason- 
ably expected to give. 

Gas is of course preferable to 
coal as a fuel in every way and it 
is only a question as to the relia- 
bility of the supply as to whether 
the straight gas range or the coal 
range equipped for gas should be 
used. 

The installation of a five foot 
double oven coal range equipped 
for gas and one or more sections 
of gas range with it works out 
well in some cases because the 
coal range burning gas can be 
used when the heaviest cooking 
has to be done in conjunction with 
the gas ranges and when the 
heaviest work is over, it can be 
turned off and the gas ranges used 
when the work is not so heavy. 
This arrangement enables coal to 
be used in an emergency to some 
extent, and, permits of work con- 


tinuing even if the gas supply 
gives out. 
This type of gas range is 


equally suitable for the main diet 
kitchen as for the main kitchen, 
but in the smaller diet kitchen a 
lighter range costing less can 
profitably be used because the 
work being lighter no heavy strain 
is placed on it. 

The type of gas range with in- 
sulated ovens and provision for 
the equivalent of fireless cooking 
will in many instances be found 
very acceptable for the small diet 
kitchen and will show an economy 
in gas consumption. They are, 
however, more expensive than the 
ordinary gas range. 





It is best to set everything in 
the kitchen up off the floor on 
legs so the floor can be cleaned 
with a hose and then the ranges 
should be mounted on a concrete 
base sufficiently high—say about 
two inches—to keep them out of 
the wet. 

SWEET CREAM BUTTER 

Until recently it was the custom 
to make butter from ripened or 
sour cream. A prejudice existed 
against the idea of using sweet 
cream for butter making. 

It remained for the U. S. Goy- 
ernment to bring out the fact, after 
several years of careful experi- 
menting, that butter churned from 
sweet cream tastes better when 
fresh, and keeps its good taste bet- 
ter after months of cold storage 
than butter made from ripened 
cream. 

At the present time the Navy 
specifications call for butter made 
from fresh pasteurized cream held 
at a temperature of 145° F. for 25 
minutes, or 176° F. for an instant, 
none of which shall contain more 
than 0.234 percent of acid calcu- 
lated as lactic acid; nor shall the 
cream contain more than 35 per- 
cent of butter fat. 

A great many creameries are to- 
day making sweet-cream butter 
because it is slightly easier to make 
and because dealers dispose of it 
readily on account of it being 
pleasing to the customer and al- 
ways uniform in quality. 

It has been found that sweet- 
cream butter held in storage from 
four to six months was quite as 
pleasing to the consumer as 
freshly made butter from ripened 
cream. 

Enquiry among dealers will 
quickly show whether the butter 
supplied is sweet-cream or not and 
the use of the sweet-cream variety 
would seem advisable on the show- 
ing made by the U.S. Government 
tests. 
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Aluminum Utensils in the Hospital 
Kitchen 


Note:—Material and photographs for the following articles were 
supplied by the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, who have 
factories at Manitowoc and Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and also at St. 
Louis, Missouri. This firm makes the well-known brand of “Mirro” 


aluminum utensils. 


Bilge LUMINUM kitchen ware 
2% \Sat has been serving some 

11 of the country’s largest 
PY hotels and _ institutions 
for many years. What better then 
for the modern hospital kitchen 
than utensils of sturdy, shining 
aluminum ? 

Aluminum utensils will not rust. 
On account of the rounded cor- 
ners, they are easily cleaned. Be- 
ing seamless, there is no chance 
for food to collect. They can be 
kept sanitary with very little 
effort. They are non-poisonous 
and do not form poisonous com- 
pounds while cooking. During the 
war, the government recommended 
aluminum equipment for United 
States hospitals. The health de- 
partment of several large cities are 
using aluminum wherever they 
can. 

Of course, only a_ quality, 
branded line of utensils should be 
selected. Hard, thick, pure alum- 
inum is needed to withstand the 
severe wear it will naturally re- 
ceive in any institution. 






Tracing a Tea Kettle’s History 
As a matter of interest, let us 
take a trip through a factory 
where 6,000 aluminum tea kettles 
are manufactured per day. Let us 
trace the many interesting steps 
necessary in the manufacture of 
an aluminum colonial tea kettle. 
It will surprise you to learn that 
this durable, silvery product is 
made of clay. Yet such is the 
case. It is of the same family as 
the old earthenware crock that you 
formerly saw in the kitchens, with 
this difference: The crock rep- 





Bauxite—the Clay Which is the Basis 
for All Aluminum 


resents the primitive way of 
fashioning vessels out of common 
clay and hardening those vessels 
through firing—a practice as old 
as. civilization. The aluminum 
utensil represents modern, scien- 
tific manufacture, the brains of 
the chemist and inventor applied 
to practically the same raw ma- 
terial. 

For thousands of years clay was 
considered simply clay. Scientists, 
however, conceived the idea that 
clay and all other minerals sim- 
ilarly formed had a common metal 
base. This base they called Alum- 
ina. They also discovered that 
one form of clay contained more 
alumina than any other. This par- 
ticular kind was Bauxite, a min- 
eral form found and _ scattered 
throughout southern France, nor- 
thern Ireland, Georgia and Arkan- 
sas. 


Producing the Ingot 
With most metal ores, it is easy 
to separate the true ore from the 
dross. This is readily done by 
mechanical or chemical means. 
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Fig. 4 
Slabs Are Rolled and Cross-Rolled Un- 
der Eight Tons Pressure Reducing them 
to Plates One-Quarter Inch Thick 


But it is different with Bauxite. 
From this mineral we do not at 
first get metallic aluminum as we 
know it. Bauxite is first crushed 
and disintegrated by physical and 
chemical means, and from it we 
get aluminum oxide. Second, this 
aluminum oxide is further re- 
duced by the process of electrol- 
ysis, a chemical bath to which 
electricity is applied. The result 
of this second reduction is pure 
metallic aluminum, from which 
aluminum products are made. This 
metallic aluminum is easily col- 
lected and cast into ingots. 
All Dross Skimmed Off 

The story of how aluminum 
utensils are made begins with the 
virgin aluminum ingot. This in- 
got is melted in heating furnaces. 
The dross or refuse metal is 





Fig. 6 
Cold oy and eng 7 Some 
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Utensils are en Twelve ws to 
Insure Uniformity of Thickness 
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skimmed off, as only pure alum- 
inum is used. 

Before the aluminum can be 
rolled into sheets, it must be 
molded into slabs, which weigh 50 
pounds each. The slabs prepara- 
tory to “breaking down” into 
plates are subjected to a process 
of heating. In Figure 4, the 
heated slabs are being “broken 
down,” or rolled into plates. These 
slabs are rolled and cross-rolled 
under eight tons pressure, reduc- 
ing them to plates % inch thick. 

In Figure 5 the plates are being 
rolled into sheets. These plates 


are “cold rolled”—they are not 
heated as was the case of the slabs 
shown in Figure 4. These rolling 





Fig. 5 
Plates Are then Cold-Rolled Into Sheets. 
The Farthest Machine Gives Each Sheet 
its Hard, Smooth Surface 


machines are adjustable, and the 
sheets are rolled down thinner and 
thinner progressively. These ma- 
chines are capable of rolling down 
to 40-gauge, which is equal to 
3/1000 of an inch in thickness. It 
will be interesting to know that 
the average MIRRO utensil is 16- 
gauge, the equivalent to rs of an 
inch. The farthest machine in the 
picture does the surfacing, by 
which the metal is given a hard 
finish. 

The sheet is now ready for 
stamping into a utensil, and the 
operations from this point on are 
the most interesting in the making 
of aluminum cooking utensils. 
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Just as one would scarcely be- 
lieve from examining an alumi- 
num tea kettle that the raw ma- 
terial was clay, so it is difficult to 
conceive how this unique creation, 
with no dirt-catching crevices, no 
riveting, no clinching, is manu- 
factured out of a flat sheet of 
aluminum. 

Figure 6 shows the first opera- 
tion, which is called stamping. 
The sheet is fed into this stamp- 
ing press, the dies meet, and the 
result is the receptacle as shown 
in the picture. 

Imagine the pliability and duc- 
tility of this metal which can be 
stamped into this form out of a 


Fig. 7 
Process 
Utensils Their Graceful Shape 


Shaping — the Which Gives 
perfectly flat sheet of aluminum. 
Stamping is done “cold”—there is 
no heat applied. 
Shaping the Utensil 

This operation is followed by 
restamping or “drawing.” The 
“drawing” process progressively 
shapes or designs the _ utensil. 
Some utensils are given as many 
as ten or twelve draws. The abil- 
ity of the metal to “draw” per- 
. fectly depends upon its purity, 
hence the care used in melting the 
ingots and refining away the dross. 

After the receptacle leaves the 
stamping presses, it goes through 
a rolling or ironing process, which 
removes all wrinkles, closes the 
pores of the metal and hardens the 
sur face. 








Fig. 8 
Stamping the Colonial Patterns. The 
Angles Add Strength to Colonial Designs 


Figure 7 is interesting. Note 
the colonial tea kettle. It is not a 
straight side receptacle. Its walls 
curve inward and the opening has 
a much smaller circumference than 
the base. 

This picture shows how this is 
done. It is called the shaping 
operation. A sectional die, called 
a split chuck, is placed in the re- 
ceptacle. This is then placed on a 
spindle, and as it revolves at high 
speed, the operator shapes it. This 
is done cold. There is no heat ap- 
plied. The elasticity of the metal 
makes this process possible. After 
the item is properly shaped, the 
split chucks are removed. 

Figure 8 shows the stamping 
of the colonial pattern. This opera- 
tion not only adds beauty to the 
design, but also gives additional 








’ Fig. 9 
on the Spout. 
Perfectly Smooth, Both Inside and Out 


Weldin Utensils Are 
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strength through the angular struc- 
ture. 


Welding On the Spout 

In Figure 9, the workman is 
welding on the spout of the col- 
onial tea kettle. The ears for at- 
taching the bail are welded on in 
a like manner. This work is done 
with an oxygen acetylene blow- 
pipe. The joint is perfect. There 
are no crevices to catch dirt. The 
tea kettle is in reality one com- 
plete piece. 

The buffing and polishing is then 
done, and the imprint is stamped 
on the bottom of the utensil. 





WHAT IS OUR FAVORITE 
FOOD 


England’s favorite dish is roast 
beef. The Germans are fond of 
sausage. During the war the 
French were called “Frogs” be- 
cause the delicate frog is the fav- 
orite food on French _ tables. 
Every one knows that macaroni is 
a food quite frequently on Italian 
boards. 

In certain sections of the coun- 
try a certain dish gains wide popu- 
larity. Witness the baked beans, 
brown bread and codfish of Bos- 
ton, the widespread use all through 
the northern states of pumpkin 
pie in season. Apple pie, however, 
is enjoyed all the year around. 
Griddle and buckwheat cakes are 
also popular in winter. 

If a vote could be taken among 
hotel waiters and chefs it would 
probably be found that chicken 
would receive a heavy plurality. 
Unlike some meats it is easily di- 
gested and whether fried, stewed 
or made into a pie is sure to hit 
the palate right. 





Honk! Honx! 
“The road to the police court,” 
mused the motorist, “is paved 
with good _ pedestrians.”—The 


Passing Show (London). 


A NEW MODEL MILK 
ORDINANCE 





During recent years the tend- 
ency of municipalities has been in 
many instances to hamper the 
milk trade with extravagant re- 
quirements which were based 
more on theories than on practical 
grounds. 

Last August a meeting was held 
in Chicago to determine a model 
city license for Illinois cities, and 
the proposed law determined on at 
this meeting seems to provide a 
law which, while not imposing un- 
due burdens on the milk pro- 
ducers and_ distributors, safe- 
guards the public to as great an 
extent as it is possible to do. 

The fact that this ordinance is 
the joint product of representa- 
tives of everybody having interest 
in the production and distribution 
of milk and the safeguarding of 
the public health makes it doubly 
interesting. At the meeting were 
present the State Director and 
Secretary and five other members 
of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health, representatives of the 
chief food and dairy inspection 
Departments of the state, repre- 
sentatives of twenty or more mu- 
nicipal departments of health 
from all parts of the state, rep- 
resentative milk dealers and pro- 
ducers from all parts of the state, 
representatives from the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and from the Milk 
Press. 

The requirements for the pro- 
duction of milk sold raw are: 
healthy cows free from tubercu- 
losis, bacterial content below 100,- 
000; no pathogenic bacteria; ex- 
clusion of persons suffering from, 
or having been exposed to, or 
being carriers of infectious dis- 
eases and plainly marking “Raw 
Milk” on each bottle. 

Pasteurization is defined as a 
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process by which milk is heated to 
a temperature of 142° to 145° F. 
and held at this temperature not 
less than 30 minutes. Automatic 
recording devices must be _ at- 
tached to each pasteurizing ma- 
chine, on which temperature of 
the milk and the length of time 
heated is recorded on a chart 
ready for inspection by the health 
officer. 

Pasteurized milk shall have a 
bacterial count of not more than 
1,000,000 bacteria before pasteu- 
rization, and not more than 100,- 
000 bacteria per cubic centimeter 
when delivered to the consumer, 
and shall remain in a sweet con- 
dition for 48 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 60° F. 

No milk shall be put into bot- 
tles that have not been subjected 
to boiling water or live steam or 
other approved methods of de- 
stroying pathogenic bacteria. 

The above are the main provi- 
sions, the others relating to clean- 
liness of premises and_ utensils 
and various other details common 
to all such ordinances. 

It would seem that the adoption 
of such an ordinance in other 
states than Illinois would be of 
great benefit to both milk pro- 
ducer and consumer, and it would 
certainly be within the province 


of the hospitals to call the atten- 
tion of the Health Departments to 
it and urge its adoption. 


While the prohibition of any- 
thing except pasteurized or cer- 
tified milk may be the ideal con- 
dition, a committee of the Milk 
Inspectors Association states its 
conclusion that the tuberculin 
testing of cattle and even the pas- 
teurization of milk is of less rela- 
tive importance than the main- 
tainance of abundant supplies of 
milk for human consumption. 


It is probably for this reason 
that the Illinois ordinance pro- 
vides for the sale of raw milk un- 
der adequate regulations and does 
not insist on universal pasteuriza- 
tion which means running the risk 
of possibly seriously curtailing 
the milk supply because the time 
is not ripe for it. 





JUST IN PASSING 

Christopher Morley, who runs 
“The Bowling Green” in the Eve- 
ning Post, said in that column one 
evening: “There is only one way 
on earth to conquer people; that 
is by being nicer to them than 
they expect.” He said it in an- 
other connection, but it is easily 
applicable to our dealings with 
customers.—Selected. 
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LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES 





As Dr. John A. Lapp, Manag- 
ing Editor of “The Nation’s 
Health,” said at the last meeting 
of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, there has been no stand- 
ardization of the subject of liabil- 
ity of hospitals when suit is 
brought by a patient for damages. 

Liability for damages varies for 
public i. e. Municipal, State, and 
Federal hospitals: for Private, 
Charitable or Benevolent institu- 
tions, not run for profit; and for 
Private institutions operated for 
profit. 

Public hospitals are in almost 
all states, éxempt from liability 
for damages by the decisions of 
the courts of the country. 

Private institutions conducted 
for profit, the courts have held 
liable the same as any other 
corporation conducted for profit. 

Benevolent and Charitable hos- 
pitals would seem to be held lia- 
ble if they have been negligent in 
the choice of incompetent, un- 
skilled, or careless servants. 

Proper care in the selection of 
the employees of a hospital form 
the main safeguard for the de- 
fence of damage suits. The term 
“proper care,’ of course, being 
governed by the location of the 
hospital as to the possibility of 
obtaining more or less skilled em- 
ployees. 

The retention of an unsuitable 
employee, after the unsuitableness 
was known, would be construed 
as wilful negligence on the part 
of the management. 

The possible attempts of legis- 
latures to say who shall practice 
in hospitals, irrespective of choice 
of the management, would seem 
to remove liability for any dam- 
age caused by persons so appoint- 
ed; and it follows that if the 


management of a hospital is to 
be held liable for damages it can 
only be so held for the acts of 
agents appointed by itself. 


The question of safeguarding 
against liability would probably be 
best solved Dr. Lapp _ states, 
by the establishment of a Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company com- 
posed of the hospitals themselves, 
and operated at cost. Such a plan 
of operation is successfully carried 
out in other lines of business. 


The Editor of The Hospital 
Buyer calls attention to the fact 
that there is already established 
a large and reliable organization 
for the handling and defense of 
just such liability suits. This con- 
cern is the Medical Protective 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
well known to physicians, labora- 
tories, and some hospitals. While 
such machinery already exists for 
handling hospital suits it is un- 


necessary, in our opinion, to pro- - 


ceed with further organizations. 





BRUSH SANITARY CODE 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


The New York Health Depart- 
ment has decided that the code 
worded to include all brushes 
should be interpreted as follows 
as it was only aimed at anthrax 
poisoning— 

Compulsory | sterilizing of 
all horsehair brushes and the 
marking of lather brushes, 
none of which shall be made 
of horsehair, in whole or in 
part, with the name or trade- 
mark of the maker and the 
word “sterilized.” No other 
brushes need be marked “ster- 
ilized.” 

Purchasers must therefore watch 
their purchases of lather brushes 
but need not look for the word 
“sterilized” to be marked on tooth 
or any other kind of brush. 
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How to Make Lantern Slides by Hand 


J. V. ANKENEY, University of Missouri 


T is ofttimes advisable to 
make lantern slides by 
hand in order to pre- 
‘i sent quickly tables, dia- 
grams, cartoons, announcements, 
songs, etc. The following are 
some methods which have been 
employed by the writer and have 
been useful. 
Ink on Glass 

1. Clean a glass slide and with 
a crow quill pen write, print, or 
draw on the glass with India Ink. 
The ink will take more readily if 
the dry finger is first rubbed over 
the spot on which the lettering is 
to be done. 

2. Special inks in a variety of 
colors known as lantern slide inks 
may be purchased. These may be 
used with clean pen on the slide. 

3. One may write directly on 
ground glass or mica with either 
pen or pencil.. Mica slides with- 
stand the heat. 

Ink or Pencil on Prepared Glass 

1. An ordinary unexposed lan- 
tern slide plate may be fixed in 
the usual way, washed and allowed 
to dry, after which it may be writ- 
ten on with either pencil or pen. 
This, of course, is rather costly. 

2. A 10 per cent solution of 
gelatin in hot water may be made 
and flowed over the glass slide, al- 
lowed to dry and be written on.as 
above. 

3. A solution of Canada balsam 
in either turpentine or xylol (xylol 
dries quickest) flowed over a glass 
slide is more satisfactory than the 
gelatin solution. 

4. A ground glass substitute 
made as follows: Sandarac, 90 
gr.; Mastic, 20 gr.; Ether, 2 0z.; 
Benzole, %4 to 1% oz. The pro- 
portion of the berizole added de- 
termines the grain of the matt ob- 
tained; this may. be flowed over 





the glass slide. This dries in a 
few minutes (2 or 3), leaves a 
matt surface which softens the 
projected light and takes ink and 
pencil well. 

On Gelatin Sheets 

1. Sheet gelatin may be pur- 
chased in a variety of colors, also 
clear and matt. This will take 
ink, pencil (on matt) and type- 
writer. For best results on a 
typewriter place two pieces of new 
carbon paper so that their faces 
touch the gelatin sheet. Type in 
the usual way and place between 
cover glasses with matt and bind. 

2. In order to make the above 
idea more easily carried out sev- 
eral companies now make a com- 
bination gelatin sheet, carbon paper 
and matt ready to go into the 
typewriter. The gelatin sheet is 
mounted in the usual way. 

Miscellaneous 

The simplest slide to make is 
that made by smoking a glass slide 
over a candle or kerosene lamp 
and scratching the letters or draw- 
ing with a pin or other sharp in- 
strument. 

A glass pencil or china marker’s 
pencil may be procured from any 
laboratory supply house or from 
most stationers. This may be 
used for writing on glass direct. 

The value of the above sugges- 
tions will depend upon the in- 
genuity of the user and the care 
exercised in executing them. 





A BUILDER’S CREED 
More faith in ourselves we need; 
More faith in the other man; 
More ‘faith in the friendly deed; 
More faith in the helping hand; 
More faith in our ‘nation’s glory; 
More faith in the men who lead; 
More faith in love’s old story — 
Let’s take that for our creed! 

—Bob Rice, Elyria, Ohio. 
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LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES 





As Dr. John A. Lapp, Manag- 
ing Editor of “The Nation’s 
Health,” said at the last meeting 
of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, there has been no stand- 
ardization of the subject of liabil- 
ity of hospitals when suit is 
brought by a patient for damages. 

Liability for damages varies for 
public i. e. Municipal, State, and 
Federal hospitals: for Private, 
Charitable or Benevolent institu- 
tions, not run for profit; and for 
Private institutions operated for 
profit. 

Public hospitals are in almost 
all states, éxempt from liability 
for damages by the decisions of 
the courts of the country. 

Private institutions conducted 
for profit, the courts have held 
liable the same as any other 
corporation conducted for profit. 


Benevolent and Charitable hos- 
pitals would seem to be held lia- 
ble if they have been negligent in 
the choice of incompetent, un- 
skilled, or careless servants. 


Proper care in the selection of 
the employees of a hospital form 
the main safeguard for the de- 
fence of damage suits. The term 
“proper care,” of course, being 
governed by the location of the 
hospital as to the possibility of 
obtaining more or less skilled em- 
ployees. 

The retention of an unsuitable 
employee, after the unsuitableness 
was known, would be construed 
as wilful negligence on the part 
of the management. 

The possible attempts of legis- 
latures to say who shall practice 
in hospitals, irrespective of choice 
of the management, would seem 
to remove liability for any dam- 
age caused by persons so appoint- 
ed; and it follows that if the 





management of a hospital is to 
be held liable for damages it can 
only be so held for the acts of 
agents appointed by itself. 


The question of safeguarding 
against liability would probably be 
best solved Dr. Lapp _ states, 
by the establishment of a Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company com- 
posed of the hospitals themselves, 
and operated at cost. Such a plan 
of operation is successfully carried 
out in other lines of business. 


The Editor of The Hospital 
Buyer calls attention to the fact 
that there is already established 
a large and reliable organization 
for the handling and defense of 
just such liability suits. This con- 
cern is the Medical Protective 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
well known to physicians, labora- 
tories, and some hospitals. While 
such machinery already exists for 
handling hospital suits it is un- 


necessary, in our Opinion, to pro- - 


ceed with further organizations. 





BRUSH SANITARY CODE 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


The New York Health Depart- 
ment has decided that the code 
worded to include all brushes 
should be interpreted as follows 
as it was only aimed at anthrax 
poisoning— 

Compulsory _ sterilizing of 
all horsehair brushes and the 
marking of lather brushes, 
none of which shall be made 
of horsehair, in whole or in 
part, with the name or trade- 
mark of the maker and the 
word “sterilized.’ No other 
brushes need be marked “ster- 
ilized.” 


Purchasers must therefore watch 
their purchases of lather brushes 
but need not look for the word 
“sterilized” to be marked on tooth 
or any other kind of brush. 
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How to Make Lantern Slides by Hand 


J. V. ANKENEY, University of Missouri 


T is ofttimes advisable to 
make lantern slides by 
hand in order to pre- 
i} sent quickly tables, dia- 
cartoons, announcements, 
songs, etc. The following are 
some methods which have been 
employed by the writer and have 
been useful. 
Ink on Glass 

1. Clean a glass slide and with 
a crow quill pen write, print, or 
draw on the glass with India Ink. 
The ink will take more readily if 
the dry finger is first rubbed over 
the spot on which the lettering is 
to be done. 

2. Special inks in a variety of 
colors known as lantern slide inks 
may be purchased. These may be 
used with clean pen on the slide. 

3. One may write directly on 
ground glass or mica with either 
pen or pencil.. Mica slides with- 
stand the heat. 

Ink or Pencil on Prepared Glass 

1. An ordinary unexposed lan- 
tern slide plate may be fixed in 
the usual way, washed and allowed 
to dry, after which it may be writ- 
ten on with either pencil or pen. 
This, of course, is rather costly. 

2. A 10 per cent solution of 
gelatin in hot water may be made 
and flowed over the glass slide, al- 
lowed to dry and be written on.as 
above. ; 

3. A solution cf Canada balsam 
in either turpentine or xylol (xylol 
dries quickest) flowed over a glass 
slide is more satisfactory than the 
gelatin solution. 

4. A ground glass substitute 
made as follows: Sandarac, 90 
gr.; Mastic, 20 gr.; Ether, 2 0z.; 
Benzole, % to 1% oz. The pro- 
portion of the benzole added de- 
termines the grain of the matt ob- 
tained; this may. be flowed over 





the glass slide. This dries in a 
few minutes (2 or 3), leaves a 
matt surface which softens the 
projected light and takes ink and 
pencil well. 

On Gelatin Sheets 

1. Sheet gelatin may be pur- 
chased in a variety of colors, also 
clear and matt. This will take 
ink, pencil (on matt) and type- 
writer. For best results on a 
typewriter place two pieces of new 
carbon paper so that their faces 
touch the gelatin sheet. Type in 
the usual way and place between 
cover glasses with matt and bind. 

2. In order to make the above 
idea more easily carried out sev- 
eral companies now make a com- 
bination gelatin sheet, carbon paper 
and matt ready to go into the 
typewriter. The gelatin sheet is 
mounted in the usual way. 

Miscellaneous 

The simplest slide to make is 
that made by smoking a glass slide 
over a candle or kerosene lamp 
and scratching the letters or draw- 
ing with a pin or other sharp in- 
strument. 

A glass pencil or china marker’s 
pencil may be procured from any 
laboratory supply house or from 
most stationers. This may be 
used for writing on glass direct. 

The value of the above sugges- 
tions will depend upon the in- 
genuity of the user and the care 
exercised in executing them. 





A BUILDER’S CREED 
More faith in ‘ourselves we need; 
More faith in the other man; 
More ‘faith in the friendly deed; 
More faith in the helping hand; 
More: faith in our nation’s glory; 
More faith in the men who lead; 
More faith in love’s old story — 
Let’s take that for our creed! 

—Bob Rice, Elyria, Ohio. 
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NEW YORK HOSPITAL 
NOTES 





The Long Island College Hospi- 
tal after 65 years of service to 
Brooklyn, requires more labora- 
tory space and a larger equip- 
ment, if it is to keep abreast of 
its work. It seeks to raise one 
million dollars. Of this sum 
$500,000 is required for clinical 
and research laboratory, $250,000 
for a nurses’ home, and $250,000 
for accumulative deficit. 


Successful hospital service de- 
pends largely on laboratory work. 
During the last ten years the aver- 
age stay of patients in the 58 
United Hospitals has decreased 
from 20 to 15 days. This decline 
is credited primarily to improved 
diagnosis due to laboratory tests. 


Expert laboratory tests are made 
the basis of all diagnosis, and all 
diagnosis and treatment in the 
Long Island College Hospital. 
The bacteriology department alone 
makes between 4,000 and 6,000 an- 
alyses in a year. In the first 12 
months of its operation 65 years 
ago the average stay of a patient 
in the Long Island College Hos- 
pital was 30 days. In 1921 the 
average stay was only 15 days. 

Extension of the basic necessi- 
ties of modern hospital practice 
depends on extension of labora- 
tory space and equipment. This 
is the greatest pressing necessity 
of the Long Island College Hos- 
pital. Lessening the stay of pa- 
tients means the hospital’s capac- 
itv. Increasing the post-graduate’s 
facilities which the hospital is af- 
fording to Brooklyn physicians 
present another compelling urge 
for large laboratory facilities. The 
chief need of both hospital and 
‘college is more laboratory and 
equipment. 

Isidore B. Schmidt, 59, of 1043 
Union street, Brooklyn, for 17 
years superintendent of the Jew- 








ish Hospital, Brooklyn, died at 
the hospital from pneumonia, on 
March 12. He was a member of 
many fraternal orders. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two sons 
and two daughters. 

Three five-story tenements, cov- 
ering a plot 75 by 100 feet, at 233 
to 237 East 11th street, opposite 
the historic church of St. Marks, 
Manhattan, New York City, have 
been purchased by a syndicate of 
individuals to be held in their pres- 
ent shape as an investment until 
St. Mark’s Hospital can raise the 
necessary funds to erect a new 
building on this property for hos- 
pital purposes. Plans have been 
prepared by Joseph L. Hunt, of 
Hunt and Hunt, but no improve- 
ments can be undertaken until the 
necessary funds amounting to 
$500,000 can be raised. The prop- 
erty, however, has been purchased 
by some friends of St. Marks in 
order to make it possible for St. 
Marks to take it over at cost as 
soon as the hospital is in a posi- 
tion to do so. 


THIRTEEN THINGS TO 
REMEMBER 
The Value of Time 
The Success of Perseverance 
The Pleasure of Working 
The Dignity of Simplicity 
The Worth of Character 
The Power of Kindness 
The Influence of Example 
The Obligation of Duty 
The Wisdom of Economy 
The Virtue of Patience 
The Improvement of Talent 
The Joy of Originating 


The Thirteenth Is 
The Partnership you will have 
in the Divine Plan if you execute 
the other twelve. 
—Doctor WILBUR L. Wricut, 
President, Sealright Company, 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 
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The Wax-Film Treatment for Burns 
By HENRY B. HOLLEN, M. D., Chicago 


The average hospital is charged 
with the care of many burn cases. 
In industrial or manufacturing cen- 
ters, and above all, in those places 
where iron and steel workers are 
employed, hundreds of 
such cases are treated in the 
course of the year.. This being so, 
it is certain that the readers of 
this publication will be interested 
in a brief description of the best 
and most practical method of han- 
dling burns known to physicians, 
namely, the wax-film method. 

Till quite recently, burns were 
commonly treated with such appli- 
cations as sodium bicarbonate, 
picric acid and some of the oils, 
particularly olive oil and carron 
oil. The last has been very popu- 
lar; it allays the pain somewhat, 
but is a filthy application, likely 
to be followed by unnecessary pus 
formation, as well as scarring. 


mainly 


By a few physicians crude 
mineral oil has been used also, 
with results that were said to be 
quite satisfactory. Among others, 
its merits have been vouched for 
by Dr. Edw. W. Lee, who wrote 
as follows in the New York Medi- 
cal Journal, of Nov. 15, 1922: 


“For over forty years,” said he, 
“I treated burns with mineral oil, 
even in the days before the re- 
fined oil was on the market. I 
found that the crude black oil was 
a soothing application for burns. 
But since the refined product has 
been obtainable, it has been my 
custom to use this in burn cases.” 


It is probable that the idea later 
carried out in what is known as 
the wax-film method originated in 
the application of crude or refined 
mineral oil as referred to above. 
At any rate, this improved treat- 


ment came into prominence for 
the first time during the world 
war. In that emergency it proved 
highly satisfactory and it is not 
at all strange that it was promptly 
utilized in civil practice; and it 
will no doubt serve in civil prac- 
tice for many years to come. 


The treatment consists in apply- 
ing to the injured surface a com- 
pound of paraffin and other waxes 
previously liquified by heat. A 
firm quickly forms as the fluid 
cools, which is impervious to air, 
but is as easily peeled off as a 
glove. The application is cleanly. 
The most extensive burns can be 
dressed with less trouble than by 
the old methods; and healing is 
secured with less infection, sup- 
puration and _ scar _ formation. 
What is more, it relieves the pain 
in a manner that is almost magi- 
cal. 

The substance used is sold in 
half-pound cakes under the name 
of Parresine. It costs in small 
lots less than a dollar a pound. In 
bulk lots of 10 or 25 pounds hos- 
pitals can buy it for even less than 
that. The makers are The Abbott 
Laboratories of Chicago. 

There are two ways of applying 
Parresine to burns. (And here is 
the place to say that it is also a 
good dressing for bedsores, chil- 
blains, leg ulcers, etc.) 

It may be painted on, that is to 
say, applied with a soft brush. Or 
it may be put on with an atomizer 
especially made for this purpose. 
The atomizer is recommended for 
hospital use. It does the work 
quickly, a fact which is especially 
appreciated when dealing with 
large burns; and does it cuite 
painlessly. 

The accessory here named (the 
Parresine Atomizer) is listed in 
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a recent catalog of The Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago, at $3.50. 


The technic in its details is de- 
scribed in a booklet distributed by 
this enterprising firm, and may be 
had by anyone writing for it. 

The cleansing of the wound 
with a warm antiseptic solution is 
recommended as the first step. 
For this a 1/10% Chlorazene solu- 
tion is best. Solutions are easily 
made with the water-soluble tab- 
lets in which this efficient chlor- 
ine-carrying antiseptic is avail- 
able. 

After treating as above the part 
should be dried thoroughly before 
applying the Parresine. This may 
be done by fanning, but especially 
when large areas are affected, it 
is most quickly done by means of 
a hot-air dryer, with which hospi- 
tals receiving many burn cases 
should be equipped. 


It may interest the buyer of 
hospital supplies, also, to know 
that the wax compound referred 
to has been made to serve still 
another purpose. When a cotton 
netting is impregnated with it, as 
chemists working with it discov- 
ered, a new and useful kind of 
dressing material was formed, 
which is now widely used as an 
expedient for preventing ordinary 
gauze from sticking, when applied 
to raw or ulcerated surfaces. This 
is called Parresined Lace-Mesh. 
It comes in 10 and 50-yard rolls, 
six inches wide. 


Hospital surgeons and nurses 
find that its use economizes time. 
For, whereas it takes from five to 
fifteen minutes to coax an adher- 
ent dressing off from a wound, or 
ulcerated surface, Parresined 
Lace-Mesh comes off readily and 
the over-dressings with it. Also, 
it saves materials. From 50 to 75 
per cent less of gauze and ab- 
sorbent cotton is needed when it is 
consistently used. ° 








FILLED MILK 





The United States Senate Com. 
mittee on Agriculture and For. 
estry have reported favorably on 
the bill prohibiting “filled” milk, 


The report adds: 


“In recent years scientists haye 
discovered food elements known 
as ‘vitamins,’ which are highly es. 
sential to the growth and well. 
being of the human body. It has 
been found that such diseases as 
rickets, scurvy, serious eye dis. 
eases, beriberi, and some tubercu- 
losis may be traced to the lack of 
vitamines in the diet; in fact, the 
lack of vitamines reduces _ the 
whole vitality of the body and in- 
vites disease. Oui chief source 
of the vitamines is milk, and the 
vitamines are found almost wholly 
in the butter fat of milk. The ex- 
traction of the butter fat from the 
milk seems to leave in the skimmed 
milk only a trace of so-called vita- 
mine A.”—National Health Coun- 
cil. 





PROPER VENTILATION 





By actual experiments it has 
been demonstrated that respiratory 
sickness is greater among school 
children in fan-ventilated rooms 
than in those window ventilated. 
And this is true even though there 
is no apparent difference in tem- 
perature and the fan rooms con- 
tain more area than the window 
ventilated rooms.—Bulletin Chi- 
cago School of Sanitary Instruc- 
tion. 





“WATCHFULNESS ?” 


Lady taking bath nearly asphyx- 
iated by leaking gas heater, “but,” 
says a newspaper account, “she 
was saved by the watchfulriess of 
the elevator. man.”—E-xchange. 
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The Story of the Arsphenamines 


Note:—Arsphenamine is the official Government designation for 
“696” and Neoarsphenamine the official Government designation for 


“914”. 


That these American-made drugs have been found superior to 


the original German drugs is a matter of interest and importance to 


hospital pharmacists. 


The Dermatological Research 
Laboratories, of Philadelphia, had 


their origin in 1912 through finan- | : 


cial grants made by a Philadelphia 
benefactor for the purpose of 
carrying out investigative work in 
certain skin diseases. In a few 
years chemotherapeutic researches 
were also begun and a series of 


new mercurial compounds synthe- » 


sized and investigated. 

Early in 1915, the world war 
being in progress, the able men 
directing the Dermatological Re- 
search Laboratories foresaw that 
the supply of the German drugs, 
Arsphenamine and Neoarsphena- 
mine, would soon be cut off from 
this country. Realizing the im- 
pending danger to the suffering 
sick, they feverishly set to work 
on the synthesis of various organic 
arsenicals with the immediate aim 
of reproducing Arsphenamine 
and the ultimate hope of elaborat. 
ing allied compounds of even 
greater therapeutic efficiency. By 
May, 1915, their efforts were 
crowned with success when the 
head of the Department of Chem- 
istry, Dr. George W. Raiziss, ob- 
tained as the result of his re- 
searches, a product fully as effica- 
cious as the drug produced by 
Germany. And that was the be- 
ginning of the manufacture of this 
invaluable drug in the United 
States. 


First Production in America 


It was indeed fortunate that the 
work was undertaken at this early 
date, for by November, 1915, the 
supply of the drug in this country 
was almost exhausted, primarily 
due to the successful blockade of 











Scene in Dermatological Research 
Laboratories 


German ports by the Allies. It 
was then a proud and happy 
privilege for the Dermatological 
Research Laboratories to be in a 
position to supply Arsphenamine to 
the United States Government and 
to various institutions and physi- 
cians at large, at a time when 
there was no available supply from 
other sources. Nearly half a 
million doses were furnished by 
them for use in the Army and 
Navy hospitals during the war. 
The drug was sold to our Gov- 
ernment at approximately one- 
third the price that has last been 
paid for the German product, de- 
spite the fact that the cost of ap- 
paratus, chemicals, reagents, ma- 
terials and labor were by this 
time considerably higher. In 
recognition of this work the 
American Dermatological Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution in 
May, 1916,—“That this associa- 
tion record its approval of the val- 
uable service rendered to the pro- 
fession and to humanity through 
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Chemical Room, Dermatological 
Research Laboratories 


the successful efforts of these gen- 
tlemen.” (Drs. Schamberg, Kol- 
mer and Raiziss.) 

In 1919, the Dermatological Re- 
search Laboratories were incorpo- 
rated as a corporation of the first 
class. The profits accumulated 
from the elaboration and dis- 
tribution of Arsphenamine and 
Neoarsphenamine were segregated 
in a fund for the support of 
further medical research. 

Intensive research work at the 
Dermatological Research Labora- 
tories has continued uninterrupt- 
edly; impurities which experimen- 
tal and clinical evidence held to be 
in great measure responsible for 
reactions and fatalities in the 
European and early -American 
drugs were gradually isolated and 
identified, and original and im- 
proved methods introduced by Dr. 
Raiziss into the large number of 
processes involved in the manu- 
facture of these specifics. 


These Drugs Are Rigidly Tested 

It is needless to say that all 
lots of Arsphenamine or Neoars- 
phenamine D. R. L. have passed 
the tests prescribed by the U. S. 
Hygienic Laboratory, both in our 
own laboratory and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., before being dis- 
tributed. 


In addition, most care- 


——— 


ful check is maintained in these 
laboratories of the trypanocidal 
activity of every batch of drug, 
and periodically also of its thera. 
peutic value in rabbits infected 
with treponema pallidum. Ajj 
batches are also controlled by 
actual administration in the clinics 
of the Polyclinic Hospital, Phil. 
adelphia (Graduate School of 
Medicine of the University of 
Pennsylvania). 

Neoarsphenamine, D. R. L,, as 
now supplied to physicians, js 
easily the peer of all the listed 
brands, European or American, 
Due to systematic research work 
this product is of such low toxicity 
and high therapeutic effect as to be 
considered a super “Neo”, 





SOME CONCRETE FACTS 


A concrete floor, no matter how 
carefully finished, will always be 
dusty. It cannot be kept entirely 
clean. 

To make a concrete floor en- 
tirely free from dust the surfacing 
coat must be mixed with one of 
several preparations which insure 
a dustless surface. 

Painting a concrete floor with 
one of several special paints will 
lay the dust temporarily but it will 
wear through in time. 

A concrete wall or floor is not 
waterproof by any means. Spe- 
cial materials must be added to the 
mixture to make it waterproof and 
it is also often tarred or asphalted 
on the outside to prevent water 
getting to it. 

Concrete cellar floors and walls 
should always be waterproofed 
wherever any dampness exists in 
the soil. 

Cement walks should have a 
drain tile under them to carry off 
the water and should be just 
enough arched so that the water 
runs off but not enough to be dan- 
gerous in slippery weather. 
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Gain the Community’s Goodwill 


=a q HE simple, easy, and 
at certain method of win- 
Wa ning over a community 
: to the hospital is to 
take the community into your con- 
fidence. Assume that the com- 
munity is interested in everything 
that the hospital does and, as far 
as is consistent with ethics, tell 
the community all you can. 






All local newspapers are con- 
stantly on the hunt for local news. 
They hasten to inform their read- 
ers about all the pink teas and 
bridge parties given in the com- 
munity—and they will equally 
hasten to tell all about the hos- 
pital. 

The hospital has news all the 
time, ethical news that the news- 
papers would be glad to get, and, 
if news was forthcoming now and 
again, the reporter would include 
the hospital in his daily rounds. 

Realize, for a moment, that the 
layman and laywoman is densely 
ignorant of the real uses of the 


various items of elaborate equip- 
ment the hospital is justly proud 
of. Any good reporter can write 
an interesting story around the 
operating table and its adjust- 
ments, or around any of the other 
apparatus in daily use. Such de- 
scriptive stories would educate 
and impress the community with 
the wonderful appliances await- 
ing their service in case of neces- 
sity. 

The public loves details and it 
would take only a very short time 
to arouse interest in the hospital 
and bring it closer to the indi- 
viduals composing the community. 

Instead of a thing apart, the 
hospital would become a part of 
the community, something they 
took an interest in, and would be 
proud, to brag about. 

Hiding one’s light under a 
bushel, is proverbially bad busi- 
ness. Good business is to let the 
light shine forth, and, the best 
light spreader is the local news- 
paper editor. 





for them. 


cal Sutures. 





Editorial ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Hospital Buyer is pleased to announce the following 
features to begin in early issues of this publication—Watch 





ABOUT SURGICAL SUTURES 
What to look for in the purchase of catgut and other Surgi- 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON HOSPITAL FLOORING 





COOKING BY ELECTRICITY WITH COMPARATIVE 
COSTS 
THE WORK OF THE MELLON INSTITUTE, 
PITTSBURGH 





THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER 
FROM CANADA 





It may be of interest to the 
readers of the Hospital Buyer to 
know the general methods of dis- 
infection as carried out in some 
of the larger Canadian hospitals. 
There has been a tendency in some 
institutions in the past to regard 
disinfection in a hospital as be- 
longing to two separate and dis- 
tinct departments. 

For instance, the use of a germ- 
icide for the disinfection or sterili- 
zation of instruments has heen 
kept separate from the practicai 
disinfection of the building gen- 
erally, covering the disinfection of 
wards, bed pans, etc. 

Some hospitals who are most 
emphatic in using a high co- 
efficient, homogeneous germicide 
for general disinfection, would use 
a low-efficient emulsified with 
soapy substances for sterilizing 
instruments, chiefly on account of 
requiring a clear solution so that 
the instruments may be readily 
seen. Latterly, however, they have 
realized that even a slightly cloudy 
solution, made from a concentrated 
germicide, such as Izal, which is 
emulsified with albumen, more 
than off-sets the advantage of a 
clear solution product on account 
of the instruments having a ten- 
dency to be slippery, due to the 
soapy nature of the emulsifying 
agent. 

The stocking of two disin- 
fectants has lead to a good deal of 
confusion and the policy of pur- 
chasing only one reliable germicide 
that would answer all purposes and 
which can be depended upon to 
mix thoroughly with soft or hard 
water, or urine, which are very 
often encountered with in practi- 
cal disinfection, has been found 
the most satisfactory. The con- 
sensus of opinion of the method 
used for general disinfection 
seems to be in favor of the use 


of Dr. McKenzie’s sprayer or 
other reliable spraying apparatus, 
The McKenzie appears to give the 
more satisfaction on account of it 
being adaptable to extension so as 
to reach the ceiling and cornices 
of even the most lofty room or 
ward and the fineness of the nozzle 
which breaks up the disinfectant 
into the most minute particles. A 
large room, eight or 20 by 60° and 
ten feet high, can be sprayed 
thoroughly and every inch of the 
surface moistened with the disin- 
fectant in a matter of from 15 to 
20 minutes. It is, of course, essen- 
tial to use a disinfectant like Izal, 
or a simular high grade product 
which will not injure or damage 
the walls, fabric, etc., neither must 
it be irritating to the operator or 
the patients, who by the way, need 
not be removed from the ward 
during the process. 
T. R. Dayxrn, 
Hygiene Products Co., 
Montreal, Canada. 





RUTS 





The world is full o’ ruts, my boy, 
Some shaller and some deep; 

An’ every rut is full of folks as 
High as they can heap. 


Each one that’s growlin’ in th’ 
ditch 
Is growlin’ at his fate, 
An’ wishin he had got his chance 
Before it was too late. 


They lay it all on some one 
else, or 
Say ’twas just their luck— 
They never once consider that 
twas 
Caused by lack o’ pluck, 


But here’s the word o’ one that’s 
lived 
Clean through, from soup to 
nuts: 
The Lord don’t send no der- 
ricks round 
T’ hist folks out o’ ruts. 
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JMarket Review 


By EDMUND L. DRACH 


The market has not been notice- 
ably active although prices are held 
firmly and there appears to be no 
disposition to make concessions. A 
number of changes did occur since 
last month primarily due to the 
European situation. Pressure and 
its effect of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr section continues to 
strengthen many items, importa- 
tions of which have materially de- 
creased. 

Carbolic Acid contrary to ex- 
pectations has advanced quite con- 
siderably. Report has it that sup- 
plies in Europe are scarce and 
there is no prospect of competi- 
tion from that source, leaving the 
situation entirely in the hands of 
domestic manufacturers that pre- 
sently is closely controlled. Pre- 
diction is that price will continue 
firm. Advisable to buy supplies as 
needed. ‘ 

Citric Acid a good buy and sug- 
gest accumulating stock. Advance 
in the very near future is expected. 

Tartaric Acid, importations re- 
cently have been very small and 
there appears’ to be no incentive 
from abroad to come into this 
market competing with the domes- 
tic schedule. As predicted, price 
advanced. The American manu- 
facturers advanced their schedule 
March 21st 1%c per pound. It is 
still a good buy and if possible to 
cover, purchase at least six months 
ahead. 

Denatured Alcohol very firm the 
past month although no change oc- 
curred. Temporary condition due 
to heavy buying. Much reported 
for exportation. Noticeable de- 
mand for this material in motor 
fuel will tend to firm the market. 
Good buy for ninety days. 

Wood Alcohol remains 
changed. 


un- 


Acetanilid unchanged. Price firm 
primarily due to firm undertone 
of raw materials. 

Acetphenetidin, cover at present 
level. 

Antipyrine higher. Still a good 
purchase at present level. 

Agar Agar high in price and 
supplies scarce. Buy as needed. 
Wait for later developments. 

Aloin very firm due to higher 
importation costs on Aloes. Ad- 
vance expected. Anticipate. 

Bismuths as predicted advanced. 
Buy as needed. 


Bromides considerable quantities 
Ammonium and Potassium appear 
to be still available at rather low 
prices. As these stocks are re- 
duced, advances should materialize, 
importations being quite limited. 
Sodium considerably higher than 
the two former. Firmness at- 
tributed to short supplies. All 
three still under the American 
schedule and each a good buy. 


Camphor holds firm. Good pur- 
chase for several months. 

Epsom Salt has been dormant 
for some time. Price remains con- 
stant. Change either way hardly 
to be expected. 

Formaldehyde some concession. 
Second-hands exchanged below 
manufacturers’ schedule. 


Glycerine C. P. is not particu- 
larly attractive. 


Glycerophosphates are not firm. 
Present prices of long standing. 


Guaiacol Liquid. and Carbonate 
good purchas -. 


Hexamethylene Tetramine for- 
eign supplies are not plentiful. Still 
under the American manufactur- 
ers’ schedule. Importations are 
fewer and with less competition 
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domestic price may advance. Fair 
purchase. 

Iodides as anticipated advanced. 
Present levels reasonably high. 

Lanolin advance may be expect- 
ed. Good purchase. 

Menthol, our views still remain 
the same. Price too high although 
the market remains firm. 

Mercury firmer and higher in 
price. 

Mercurials may go higher. Sug- 
gest anticipating requirements. 

Opium no change has yet ma- 
terialized. Advance in Morphine 
and Codeine Salts predicted. Safe 
purchase for several months ahead. 

Olive Oil is lower and relatively 
cheap. 

Potassium Salts advanced no- 
ticeably the past month. Price is 
firm. Higher values expected. Bi- 
carbonate and Permanganate good 
purchases. 


Salicylates have not advanced. 
Higher Phenol market may affect 
this group. Further advance like- 
ly to occur. Anticipated purchases 
reasonably safe. 

Sugar of Milk firm. Good pur- 
chase until June. 

Thymol declined and at present 
level good purchase. 

Crude drugs are in the same re- 
lative position as they have been 
for several months past. Pur- 
chases apparently restricted to ac- 
tual needs and if this condition did 
not prevail, no doubt higher prices 
would exist owing to limited stocks 
of many items. Lycopodium con- 
siderably higher than the extreme 
low of a few weeks ago, and is 
advancing steadily. Belladonna 
. Leaves, Aconite Root, Cascara 
Bark and Ipecac are higher. Digi- 
talis, Henbane, Jaborandi Leaves, 
Prickly Ash Bark, Belladonna 
Root, Goldenseal Root, Licorice 
Root, Gentian, Ergot and Nux 
Vomica are good values at present 
levels. 


The increased activity in other 
lines and business in general is ex- 
pected to have its effect on the 
chemical market. Good policy to 
cover on contract, over period of 
time, for such supplies as are 
needed, and whenever possible se- 
cure price protection. 


Sugar 

At the present writing, raw 
sugar market quiet and not so 
firm. Refined sugar high and if 
speculation continues, it is impos- 
sible to predict future market. 
Crops and production are not short 
and extreme price should not ma- 
terialize. Safer to buy as needed 
than to regret heavy stocks that 
may prove later to be a burden. 


Cotton 

Cotton is exceedingly high and 
no doubt will continue so for sev- 
eral months. If purchases could 
be reduced to consuming wants, no 
doubt the market would tend 
lower. 

Flour 

Flour has changed but very little 
the past month and while price is 
low there is really no incentive to 
purchase ahead, supplies being 
plentiful. 

Corn Products 

Corn products have remained 
practically constant the past six 
months. It is reasonably certain 
that present levels will be main- 
tained and lower prices looked for 
two or three months hence. 


Rubber 
Rubber is more than double in 
price than a year ago although still 
very much lower than pre war. 
Further advances in all probability 
may occur. 
Gasoline 
Gasoline and crude oils are ex- 
ceedingly firm and the heavy con- 
suming season (spring and sum- 
mer) approaching, higher prices 
no doubt will prevail. 
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PRICE TENDENCIES 





A survey of the technical press 
seems to point conclusively rather 
to a raise in prices, than to a fall. 

That there is a scarcity of labor 
beginning to be felt seems to be 
true of most lines of manufac- 
ture. There have been voluntary 
increases in wages here and there, 
but voluntary increases are unlike- 
ly to be general and if the demand 
for labor exceeds the supply, 
strikes next summer are more than 
likely to be in order. 

Another factor which affects 
prices is the increasing car short- 
age. It is true 145,000 freight cars 
have been ordered but only one- 
third, approximately, have been 
delivered, leaving 10,000 still to be 
added this year. Coming, however, 
after seven years of under main- 
tenance, it is questionable whether 
this addition will more than take 
care of the retirement of old and 
worn out cars. 


Unlike most former car short- 
ages this one comes at the begin- 
ning of business expansion, instead 
of at its peak or near the end. 

Reserve stocks of goods being 
low, competitive bidding for avail- 
able supplies will probably be felt 
in the prices of finished products. 
The year 1922 witnessed a decided 
increase in the prices of raw ma- 
terials entering into manufacture. 
Federal Reserve Bank figures give 
the advance in the raw material 
group, as a whole, as approxi- 
mately 30%. During the same pe- 
riod producers’ prices had ad- 
vanced 17% while finished prod- 
ucts were only 3% higher at the 
end of 1922 than they were at the 
end of 1921. 


In the last two months of 1922 
retail sales were fully as large as 
in any similar period in preceding 
years. This increase is doubtless 
due to the subnormal buying of 








1921, increase in employment and 
a better price for farm prod- 
ucts over the preceding year. 

The unsettled condition of Euro- 
pean markets might have a deter- 
ring effect for some considerable 
time. It is the activity of the do- 
mestic consumer during the first 
half of this year which will be the 
determining factor upon the prices 
of manufactured articles. 


Building materials have all gone 
up in price and in many places 
shortage of labor exists. The car 
shortage is also affecting this line 
materially so that increases rather 
than decreases of prices will prob- 
ably prevail during 1923 in this 
line as well as in all others. 





THE RUBBER MONOPOLY 





Secretary Hoover’s department 


has been studying the foreign 
monopolies for the distribution of 
essential commodities amongst 


which are rubber, camphor, iodine, 
quinine, and nitrate. 

The administration is said to be 
working for an amendment of the 
Pomerene bill permitting combi- 
nations of exports so that it will 
also permit importers to fight the 
foreign monopolists by combina- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the “Finan- 
cier,” London, points out that the 
rubber combine was_ absolutely 
necessary to restore the industry to 
a paying basis and sell their rub- 
ber abroad at something more than 
the bare cost of production. The 
Financier claims that by deferring 
their purchase of crude rubber in 
the belief that the scheme was 
either a bluff, or, one that a little 
negotiation would promptly modi- 
fy American buyers have, so to 
speak, “missed their market,” and 
can now only purchase supplies at 
more than double the price ruling 
a few months ago. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES 





By Hospital Buyer Correspond- 
ent 

Great results are expected from 
the campaign for a building fund 
for the Samaritan Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia, which was started in the 
middle of March. The money 
thus raised will be put to imme- 
diate use in relieving congestion, 
which is threatening the efficiency 
of the institution, according to 
John C, McConnell, the superin- 
tendent. 





It is proposed to erect a new 
building which will include a 
maternity wing equipped with 
modern appliances. It will be un- 
der the supervision of the present 
staff, all of whom are instructors 
at Temple University, of which 
the Samaritan Hospital is an ad- 
junct. Those who have been se- 
lected to assist the chairman of 
the executive committee, Dr. Wil- 
mer Krusen, are: Dr. Abra- 
ham J. Cohen, Dr. Herbert Fisher, 
Dr. Luther Peter, H. Darroff, 
Paul Wendler, Jr.; William J. 
Read, T. Armstrong, Joseph 
Cohen, Max Berger, N. Canneo 
and Mrs. J. C. Applegate. 

The women’s division of the 
campaign is headed by Mrs. T. B. 
Metzel, of the hospital’s board of 
women managers. The six team 
captains who are directing the 
work of fifty women canvassers 
in the northern part of the city 
where the hospital is located, are 
Mrs. John O. Bower, Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Gherky, Mrs. Henry G. 
Kaufman, Mrs. W. J. Ritter, Mrs. 
Robert Porter and Mrs. H. Q. 
Smith. 

Many of the hospital’s patients 
are from industrial plants nearby 


ae 
and the heads of these plants hay, 
indorsed the campaign. Last year, 
demands upon the hospital were 
one hundred per cent greater than 
could be met. 





Residents of Upper Darby town. 
ship, Delaware county, Pa, j 
over the city line of Philadelphi, 
are planning an entertainment an 
meeting in the Sixty-ninth Streg 
Theater, in the near future, ty 
mark the revival of a movement ty 
raise funds for a hospital in tha 
locality. 


A considerable sum for the 


project was raised last year by the i 


committee and with a new impe. 
tus following this meeting, it js 
proposed to push the plans. 





Will the public soon be able to 
regulate its passions, moods and 
temper at will, by means of pills? 
It is possible, according to Dr, 
Ivor Griffith, who addressed the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, early in March, on 
the subject of tabloid harmones, 


“We can hope for the day when 
we can carry a vest-pocket case 
containing the tabloid harmones 
and thus regulate our desires.” 


“The ductless glands produce 
the harmones,” explained Dr. Grif- 
fith, “and soon the chemist will 
duplicate the products of the 
glands; in fact, two already have 
been duplicated. These gland ex- 
tracts, it is said, determine our 
temper and our temperament; they 
are the sole arbiters of our attri- 
butes. Tall or short, bright or 
dull, thick or thin—that’s their de- 
cision. They curve our figures, 
cut our wrinkle lines and domi- 
nate our characters. Unfortunate- 
ly, experiments in gland trans- 


planting are, for the most part, 
lacking in good results when tried 
on man. The Elixir of Life is still 
unanalyzed.” ors 
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A Central Purchasing Agency for 
Penal Institutions 
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The Association for Govern- 
ment Service, Inc, has been 
organized to assist state and city 


jut governments in applying modern 
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business methods to the purchase 
| of their supplies and in placing 

government conducted industries, 
| in which prisoners and _ other 
' wards of the state are employed, 
upon a self-supporting and ade- 
| quate wage-paying basis. 

The state and larger city gov- 
ernments expend each year up- 
wards of $700,000,000 for all 
kinds of supplies required in their 
yarious activities. The associates 
purpose to assist these govern- 
ments in developing and installing 
effective centralized systems of 
supply purchase and in securing 
uniform specifications so that like 
requirements of all co-operating 
governments may be combined in 
single purchasing orders. This 
will give each government the bet- 
ter service and cheaper price ad- 
vantage that can be secured from 
larger quantity purchasing. 

The training of prisoners in 
trades according to the accepted 
principles governing apprentice- 
ship and their employment in pro- 
ductive industry is the key to the 
solution of the country’s great 
prison problem. The natural mar- 
ket for the commodity production 
of prison labor is in supplying that 
part of the commodity needs of 
the governments themselves which 
prison industries, re - organized 
upon a self-supporting wage-pay- 
ing basis, can produce. The Asso- 
ciates purpose to assist govern- 
ments in standardization of all 
supplies; to provide a vehicle for 
combined quality purchasing; to 





work for the elimination of the 
prison contract system and other 
vicious methods of exploitation 
and, finally, by proper allocation 
eliminate unfair competition be- 
tween state institutions operated 
by prison labor and private enter- 
prises employing free labor. 

In order to perpetuate itself as 
a self-supporting organization 
primarily devoted to the public 
service, the Associates propose to 
operate upon a commission basis 
and, for their services in bring- 
ing buyer and seller together, will 
charge a small fee to be paid by 
the vender in all cases. The busi- 
ness of supplying government dif- 
fers, and always will differ from 
ordinary commercial buying and 
selling, because special regulations 
governed by law must be observed. 
The associates expect to be able to 
earn their commissions and sucess- 
fully retain their business connec- 
tions by assisting manufacturers 
and producers in complying with 
those regulations, especially when 
orders cover the requirements of 
two or more governments. 

Many of our larger penal in- 
stitutions produce auto tags, binder 
twine, bricks and tile, brushes and 
brooms, clothing, farm products, 
hosiery and knit goods, ice, in- 
stitutional printing, sheet metal, 
shoes, soap, wood working and 
furniture, woolen and_ cotton 
goods. 

These products are now sold 
outside of the institutions at com- 
paratively low prices, while other 
governmental agencies may be pur- 
chasing similar goods, outside, at 
higher prices. 

In a nutshell, the idea of the 
Government Associates, Inc., is to 
organize and expect an interchange 
of goods between institutions under 
state, county and city control and 
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to centralize and standardize the 
purchase of supplies for such in- 
stitutions. This plan will not ap- 
peal in any way nor be connected 
with purchases to private institu- 
tions or to any hospitals, asylums 
or organizations not supported by 
Government, State or City Funds. 


The personnel of the Associates 
for the Government Service, Inc., 
includes on its Board of Trustees: 

William F. Bancker, General 
Purchasing Agent, Western Elec- 
tric Company; Hugh Frayne, 
General Organizer, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; E. Stagg 
Whitin, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor; W. Richmond 
Smith, Government & Industrial 
Accountant; William M. Bennett, 
Economist & Development Expert. 


This corporation is not organ- 
ized for profit primarily but 
rather for public service. It is 
located at 60 Trinity Place, New 
York City, and has the endorse- 
ment of such men as Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Major-General George W. 
Goethals, Dr. Geo. FE. Vincent, 
President Rockefeller Foundation 
and Mr. M. C. Rorty, President 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Mr. Rorty says in regard 
to the work: 

“IT am particularly impressed by 
the fact that your plan _ has 
originated and been developed by 
men who have had practical ex- 
perience with governmental and 
purchasing problems. It deserves 
to succeed, and I hope you will 
stick everlastingly to the idea of 
making the service self-supporting. 
A good deed is doubly well-done 
when it makes a profit, and it is 
trebly well-done when, as under 
your plan, any surplus profits are 
turned back for the expansion of 
the enterprise.” 


HOT AND COLD Fo00p 
STORAGE VESSELS 


Food is stored, when hot, in the 
3ain Marie, or the steam table, 
and, when cold, in the refrigerator. 

Vessels of tin, agate, or other 
enamel ware, earthen-ware or vit. 
rified china are the common forms 
used. 


Tin should not be considered, 
ever, because its surface wears off 
and a rusty surface is exposed, 
contact with which deteriorates 
the food. 

Enameled ware is always apt to 
chip off from the hitting it with 
spoons, or banging it in some 
other way. Where chipped rust 
ensues. 


Earthen-ware is porous and ab- 
sorbs grease and eventually smells, 

Vitrified porcelain jars are so 
hard they do not chip easily; their 
density is such that they do not ab- 
sorb moisture, their surface is ab- 
solutely smooth so nothing can 
lodge, and they are easily cleaned 
and cannot stain. The vitrified 
jars are therefore the best for the 
steam table and Bain Marie, and 
also for refrigerator use. 

For ice cream storage the porce- 
lain jar is the only absolutely sani- 
tary type. The tinned ones very 
soon wear and expose the rust, 
and, where the ice cream is made 
on the premises it is as easy to use 
the porcelain as anything else, and 
the results obtained are the most 
satisfactory obtainable. 





AUTO-SUGGESTION AGAIN 

Judge—“So you tried to drive 
by the officer after he blew his 
whistle.” 

Motorist—“Your honor, I’m 
deaf.” 

Judge—“That may be, but you'll 
get your hearing in the morning. 
Next case.”—Princeton Tiger. 
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The statement of Dr. Richard 
C. Norris, before a recent meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Medical 
Society in the College of Physi- 
cians, that the nursing profession 
is becoming entirely too commer- 
cialized, has caused considerable 
stir in the Quaker City’s hospital 
world. Many are expressing opin- 
ions for and against Dr. Norris’ 
views, which were expressed dur- 
ing a discussion of the nursing 
problem of the city. 

“Today,” said Dr. Norris, “there 
are two characters at work in 
nursing; those who are in it for 
the spirit of sacrifice and those 
who are in it for every cent they 
can get out of it. What is needed 
before a satisfactory solution can 
be arrived at, is a revision of the 
entire course of training given 
those taking up nursing. The 
standards set are too high. The 
trained nurse today knows as 
much as the physician when it 
comes to the technical side of the 
profession; but she is entirely at a 
loss when called upon to do the 
everyday duties of nursing. The 
course must be simplified. 


“Two grades of nurses,” con- 
tinued Dr. Norris, “should be 











graduated from the _ training 
schools; one, the highly special- 
ized nurse for acute and serious 
cases and the other a child nurse, 
or whatever you wish to call her, 
who will be qualified to capably 
take care of babies, mothers and 
those who, although ill, do not re- 
quire the care of a highly spe- 
cialized nurse.” 


Among those who take issue 
with Dr. Norris is Miss S. Lillian 
Clayton, superintendent of the 
nurses’ training school and head 
nurse of the Philadelphia Hospi- 
tal. She asserts that nurses of 


The Nursing Problem 


By K. H. LANSING 


today are rendering as much serv- 
ice, or more, than at any time in 
their history. 

“There was a time,” said Miss 
Clayton, “that the nurse served 
only in the home and in the hos- 
pital. That time has passed. To- 
day there are thirty-seven avenues 
of service for a trained nurse, not 
only in hospitals, but in social 
service, in institutional work, in 
industry and public service of al- 
most every character. 

“The reason for the shortage in 
hospital and home service which 
the physicians have mentioned, is 
caused by the desire on the part 
of many nurses for specialization. 
They have as much right to spe- 
cialize as have the _ physicians. 
There are commercially-minded 
persons in every profession and 
there are no more in nursing than 
in any other. 

“Fifty years ago, there were two 
or three training schools for 
nurses, with a small handful of 
graduates. Today there are 1,600 
training schools in this country 
and about 200,000 nurses. In spite 
of that number there undoubtedly 
is a shortage of nurses. Surely, 
that indicates whether nurses are 
true to their ideals of service. 

“Salaries of nurses in many in- 
stitutions are far below the sal- 
aries paid to other employes and 
yet there are not nurses enough 
and the national organization or 
nurses has never, at any time in 
its existence, discussed the ques- 
tion of salaries. They have con- 
sidered nursing ethics, nursing 
education and standards of serv- 
ice for nurses, however. One can 
find no more spirit of commer- 
cialism, or unionism in that or- 
ganization than in the American 
Medical Association, or in any 
other professional society.” 
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Dr. Joseph C. Doane, in com- 
menting on Dr. Norris’ attitude 
toward alleged commercialism 
among nurses, said: 

“It does not seem just or fair 
to condemn a great body of faith- 
ful and conscientious women as 
‘trade unionists’ because a living 
wage is asked, nor because they 
object to working more than 24 
hours a day. That some nurses 
are arrogant and selfish is not to 
be denied. It would seem to be 
the duty of the nursing profes- 
sion to protect themselves from 
this type.” 

Dr. G. Harlan Wells, in pursu- 
ing the subject, said that he be- 
lieved the State Board of Educa- 
tion should introduce a_ special 
course in nursing in the high 
schools. Such a course, he added, 
would not only serve to induce 
more girls to enter the profession, 
but would also cover studies of 
the first year of actual training. 


KEROSENE AS FUEL 





The solution of still another in- 
dustrial problem has been under- 
taken at the research laboratories 
of Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, in experiments to 
determine the relative efficiency of 
kerosenes and oxidized kerosene as 
fuels. 


In accordance with the policy 
of the Institute to link up its edu- 
cational facilities with modern in- 
dustry, the Department of Chem- 
ical Engineering has been conduct- 
ing a series of tests to determine 
the relative merits of various oils 
as usable fuels. The completion 
of this important work should go 
a long way toward solving the 
problem of oil conservation, by 
the possible development of a new 
fuel. 


According to a report by Dr. J. 
H. James, Head of the Depart- 
ment conducting the experiments, 


ar 
oxidized kerosenes cause le 
“knocking” tendencies than 
straight kerosene when used in g 
kerosene engine. The tests also 
showed that oxidized kerosenes 
have approximately the same 
power development as ording 
kerosene, in spite of the fact that 
their thermal value is one-eighth 
less. Dr. James attributes the 
efficiency of the oxidized kerosenes 
to the better “clean up” in the 
combustion of these _ partially 
oxidized fuels. 


The success of the experimental 
work at Carnegie at this stage 
gives promise that oxidized kero. 
sene, which is manufactured by 
catalytic oxidation from low grade 
petroleum, may become a usefy! 
fuel in the future. 





IDEAS 





Ideas are like matches. They 
are useless unless you strike 
them into flames. If you think 
some scheme of yours would 
make a saving in time, work, or 
expense, don’t be afraid to go 
to the man higher up with it. It 
won't do you or him or the com- 
pany any good while you keep 
it to yourself. 

Don’t be afraid to spring a 
new idea on the boss. He’s after 
good ones every day. A good 
idea for him is worth a better 
job for you. 


The trouble with most chaps 
is that they keep their noses too 
close to the grind-stone. They 
are too content to do their work 
like a machine without ever 
thinking how to improve it, and 
in many cases when they have a 
good idea they don’t have “pep” 
enough to try and put it across. 

A machine can do most any 
work a man can do nowadays, but 
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a machine can never think.—Bab- 
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The Value of Credit 


When one has so treated his 
obligations that business houses 
do not feel safe in extending the 
courtesy of a charge account he 
finds himself in a very unenviable 
position. 

Debtors may find themselves in 
this position oftimes through no 
idea of being dishonest. It may 
occur through carelessness in let- 
ting bills run when they are quite 
able to pay; in overcharging be- 
yond their ability to pay; in so 
conducting their business that 
they are without funds on hand 
when bills become due. 

In your own practice it is al- 
ways possible to sell your service 
at your own prices if you do a 
credit business and make your 
credit terms sufficiently reason- 
able. It is a very simple matter 
to follow the lines of least resist- 
ance, placing accounts on your 
books with the thought in mind 
that as long as you are doing a 
large business you are making a 
profit. But how does this reflect 
on your reputation? In order to 
do this you must abuse your cred- 
it and your position grows gradu- 
ally worse because your losses 
grow in direct ratio to your busi- 
ness if conducted along these lines. 
Undoubtedly under these condi- 
tions it would be bad business to 
continue to grant more credit. It 
would be much better both for a 
practitioner and a creditor to de- 
crease rather than increase his 
credit, thereby making it necessary 
to place his practice on a better 
basis. 

Nothing is harder to overcome 
than a blot upon a man’s commer- 
cial reputation. A black mark, 
while it may not necessarily be 
held against a debtor permanently, 
will usually be remembered by 
those with whom he deals. It 
shows usually some _ inherent 


weakness in his character, and the 
creditor thereafter is watchful for 
that to evidence itself. 

Viewing this question from an- 
other angle—the side of the credi- 
tor—we all realize that the carry- 
ing of credit accounts entails a 
certain cost and the more credit 
extended necessarily means heav- 
ier costs. 

The granting and extending of 
credit is done on a better, more 
intelligent business basis than for- 
merly, and one who asks and is 
entitled to receive credit must 
handle his own affairs on an 
equally intelligent basis. 

A creditor’s confidence in the 
extension of credit is based pri- 
marily on the character and abil- 
ity of the person with whom he 
deals. It is not meant by this 
that any honest person is entitled 
to an unlimited amount of credit 
because the majority of men are 
basicly honest; but one who is 
honest and impairs his credit by 
failure to plan ahead sufficiently 
to meet his obligations when due 
fails to establish and protect that 
which should be very essential 
and precious to his business ca- 
reer. 

Each man’s account is neces- 
sarily watched carefully because 
it is the prompt paying accounts 
which are profitable to a house, 
the slow ones being a burden. 

In case your account becomes 
delinquent and you are unable to 
pay promptly, do not feel that 
you will not be met half way if 
you tell your creditors frankly 
your condition. He wants to 
help you, in fact it is to his in- 
terest to help you improve your 
condition and better your habits; 
but if you ignore him, how is he 
in position to extend this help? 

There are times when it be- 
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comes necessary to place accounts 
on the books and in turn at times 
it becomes necessary to ask for 
terms. At other times one will 
occasionally, from one cause or 
another, be unable to meet obli- 
gations as promptly as desired; it 
naturally follows that, when his 
accounts have been habitually 
taken care of promptly, more lib- 
eral terms will be granted upon 
request. It also follows that if 
he has so conducted his business 
that he has the full confidence of 
those from whom he buys has 
credit foundation for himself by 
his dealings with others. This 
credit is an asset to him and he 
cannot afford to lose or abuse it. 
It makes for part of his success 
in life and also makes that success 
easer to attain —Hettinger’s Den- 
tal News. 





CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST 
CROP 





California produced, last year, 
the largest crop of canned fruits 
and vegetables that has ever been 
packed, so that there will be an 
abundance of California fruit on 
the market during the present 
year, nearly 23,000,000 cases of 
fruits and vegetables of all kinds 
being produced. In this record, 
peaches led their nearest rival by 
over two to one, there being be- 
tween 9,000,000 and _ 10,000,000 
cases of peaches put up for the 
market. Apricots came next with 
3,500,000 cases; pears, 1,700,000; 
while cherries occupied fourth 
place with only 557,000 cases. 
Large quantities of vegetables 
were also put up, including over 
2,000,000 cases of tomatoes and 
tomato products ; 1,200,000 cases of 
asparagus and 1,880,000 cases of 
spinach. There were about half a 
million cases of green peas and 
about the same quantity of other 
vegetables. 


NEW HOSPITAL NOTE \ 





Los Angeles, California 
Plans have been completed and 
bids are under consideration {o, 
the erection of a four-story Nurse,’ 
home on Fifteenth Street, betwee, 
Hope Street and Grand Aven. 
for the California Luthern Hos. 
pital. The structure will 
about $100,000, according to eg. 
mates. 





Needles, California 


For the welfare of its employ. 
ees in terminals and along the 
railway on the desert, the Santa 
Fe will erect a hospital at Needles 
during 1923 as part of its $5,000. 
000 development program jp 
Southern California. Because 
practically the entire population 
of the desert city is dependent on 
the railway, the hospital will 
serve the city of Needles virtu- 
ally as a public institution. 


Denver, Colorado 


Construction work on the first 
three units of the Swedish Nat- 
ional Sanatorium will commence 
April 1. The completed buildings, 
to cost approximately $500,000, 
will cover about two blocks of 
land. It is planned to accommo- 
date 125 patients. 





Greenville, Alabama 

H. P. Jones of this city has 

been awarded a contract by Dr. 

L. V. Stabler to build the new 

Stabler Hospital. Work on it will 
begin March 1. 








NAPOLEONIC 
An army travels on its stomach, 
said Napoleon. Many a young 
business man gets there on his 
gall_—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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Useful Hints 


Fly Catching 

The place to catch the most 
flies is the place where flies most 
congregate: This usually being 
the garbage pail, a fly trap on its 
lid ought to do more effective bus- 
iness than if placed elsewhere. 

Rubber Gloves 

Miss B. K. Felter, O. R. super- 
vision of nurses at the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, Montreal, issues 
the following instructions to her 
nurses : 

“After rubber gloves have been 
used they are to be washed on 
both sides with cold running 
water, and then boiled in one per 
cent solution of sodium carbon- 
ate for from five to twenty min- 
utes. They must be dried, pow- 
dered on both sides, patched, if 
necessary, mated properly, placed 
in a cotton cover and sterilized 
for twenty minutes at twenty 
pounds pressure.” 

At Brandon, Manitoba, Miss S. 
P. Johnson, superintendent of the 
Brandon Hospital, uses a caustic 
pencil to mark the surgeon’s ini- 
tials on the cuff of the glove. 
These marks last without being 
detrimental to the glove. 


Cleaning Soiled Dressings 

The Presbyterian Hospital, of 
Chicago, reports success with the 
following method of treating its 
soiled dressings. 

Four cold rinses of two minutes 
each. 

Three soda baths of ten minutes 
each. 

Three hot rinses of two minutes 
each. 

Bleach ten minutes and bring to 
boiling point. 

Three hot rinses and two cold 
of two minutes each. 
After the dressings are received 





in the supply room from the laun- 
dry they are separated, folded, 
wrapped, and sterilized for three 
consecutive days. 


Some Interesting Laundry Costs 


In a letter published in The 
Hotel Monthly, Mr. C. C. Melony, 
manager of the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., gives the fol- 
lowing report of the results of 
operating his hotel laundry, and 
gives the corresponding cost for 
the same month of the previous 
year when the washing was done 
in a public laundry. The class of 
washing being very similar to that 
a hospital would have, the figures 
given will interest hospital super- 
intendents. 


“Since we installed our laundry 
and started doing our own work, 
from June Ist, 1922, we have 
turned out an average of 2,400 
pounds per day, at a much lower 
figure than what it cost us to have 
the same amount done at a public 
laundry. 


“We bought first class machin- 
ery and installed it in a good 
workmanship-like manner, sparing 
no expense to start it off right 
and paving particular attention to 
the layout plans for economy of 
labor, and ventilation. 


“The comparison herewith 
shows the cost of our work done 
since June Ist, 1922, compared 
with the cost of the correspond- 
ing months the year before”: 


Cost of laundry—hotel flat work 
—including all bedding, blankets, 
window curtains, cafe tablecloths, 
napkins, silence cloths, waiters’ 
caps and coats, hand towels, and 
bath towels, dresser scarfs, doilies 
and rags. 

Figures below include water, 
steam, insurance, interest and de- 
preciation, but no rent of space. 
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Cost of 
Laundry sent 
out to Public 

Laundry, 1921, 


Cost of 
Laundry done 





Correspond- in Hotel’s own 

ing year before Laundry, 1922 
ee $2,063.97 $ 924,49 
July ... 2,134.61 1,106.42 
August . 2,214.66 1,282.26 
September... 2,477.90 1,403.63 
October . 2,274.52 813.36 
November.. 2,266.97 1,274.91 
December... 2,206.54 1,243.59 








The saving between the cost of 
operating our own laundry over 
the cost of sending it out the cor- 
responding months one year ago 
are as follows: 


June, 1922, Saved. ..sse $1,139.48 
July, Lo ee 1,028.19 
August, 1922, Saved....... 932.40 
September, 1922, Saved....... 1,074.27 
October, 1922, Saved...i.0. 1,401.16 
November, 1922, Saved....... 992.06 
December 1922, Saved....... 962.95 





Grand total saved through 
operation of our own plant 
in seven months past.....$7,430.51 


We have not charged rent of 
building because that was stand- 
ing idle before we installed the 
laundry so that there is no added 
expense on account of our using 
it now. The actual rent of the 
entire building is $50 per month. 





ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD 
BUTTERMILK 





Buttermilk is a popular as well 
as a healthful item in the hospital 
dietary, particularly during the 
summer months. 

Buttermilk might be placed in 
the same category as corn beef 
hash, wheat cakes or coa-fish balls, 
that is, when it is good it is de- 
lightful, but when it is not good it 
is awful. 

The ideal buttermilk should be 
smooth and creamy in body, and 
pleasant in taste. It should be 
kept for several days without sep- 
arating. Peter Peterson, Consult- 
ing Dairy Expert, writes in “The 
Dairy World.” 

What are the essentials of a 
good buttermilk? 

a. A pleasant taste, not too sour 
or high in acidity, but with a little 


snap resembling that of a good 
natural buttermilk. 

b. Smooth and creamy in body, 
but not too heavy. Ability to 
keep at ordinary room tempera- 
ture without separating. 

c. Always having a clean, fresh 
odor. 

In other words, a product which 
has all of the good qualities of 
natural buttermilk combined with 
the advantages of cultured milk: 
namely, uniformity and keeping 
quality. 

If the best possible results are 
desired the operator should have 
complete control of flavor, tex- 
ture and acidity, which is possible 
only by observing carefully the 
following essentials: 

a. Selecting a pure culture that 
is vigorous and durable. 

b. Using the best grade of fresh, 
sweet milk for culture media. 

c. Sterilizing culture media care- 
fully. 

d. Adding the culture at the 
proper temperature and time. 

e. Having control of tempera- 
ture during incubation. 

f. Cooling the coagulated (fin- 
ished) product at the desired acid- 
ity without incorporating air. 

g. Keeping product cool until 
ready for use. 

h. Sterilizing utensils and ob- 
serving every rule of sanitation. 

i. Keeping a complete record of 
every detail. 

j. Studying daily reports care- 
fully so he knows what he is do- 
ing. 

Wronc NuMBER 

“T believe,” said the impatient 
man as he put aside the telephone, 
“that I'll go fishing.” 

“Didn’t know you cared for 
fishing.” 

“T don’t, ordinarily. But it’s the 
only chance I have of finding my- 
self at the end of a line that isn’t 
busy.”—Boy’s Life. 
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THE PORTER NARCOTIC 
RESOLUTION 





The hearing recently concluded 
before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs afforded some 
sensational testimony. 

Chairman Porter first testified 
that the retail druggist was not 
regulated by the Harrison Act 
now in force, but later admitted 
that he had been misinformed on 
that point and that the retail 
druggists were regulated the same 
as the wholesalers. 

Dr. John Dill Robertson, presi- 
dent of the Municipal Sanitarium, 
Chicago, Illinois, stated that the 
time would come, but not soon, 
when all habit-forming narcotic 
drugs would have to go. 

He stated that during the in- 
fluenza epidemic in Chicago in 
1918 out of 441,641 prescriptions 
filled by retail druggists for influ- 
enza, 103,980 called for narcotic 
drugs, including chloral, opium, 
morphine, codeine, heroin, cocaine 
and other narcotics. He stated 
that these prescriptions had been 
written by physicians after warn- 
ing by the foremost health au- 
thorities that to give opium in in- 
fluenza was to invite pneumonia. 
Doctor Robertson maintained that 
since the use of opium had been 
discontinued in influenza the death 
rate had been reduced 50 per cent. 
No narcotic drugs had been used 
at his sanitarium since 1918. 

Doctor Robertson further testi- 
fied that there were substitutes for 
narcotic drugs which he cited, but 
he admitted that 99 per cent of 
the reputable physicians in the 
country disagreed with him as to 
the need and value of habit-form- 
ing drugs for medicinal purposes. 

Heroin was denounced by all of 
the witnesses, not one word being 
spoken in its favor. And one of 
the committee members repeated- 
ly asked whether the Harrison 


act should not be amended so as 
to prohibit the raanvfacture ana 
saic of heroin for ail purposes 
and ke invariably rece'ved an af- 
firmative: dnsiver, irém “fhe wit- 
nesses. 

Most of the testimony submit- 
ted was to the effect that the use 
of narcotics had increased greatly 
since the war but that this was 
due to prohibition was denied by 
most of the witnesses. 


The record of testimony, how- 
ever, shows that the rapid increase 
of drug addiction both in prisons 
and outside is coincident with nat- 
ional prohibition enforcement. 


Chairman Porter repeatedly 
contended, and witnesses support- 
ed him, that the smuggling into 
the United States of narcotic 
drugs was the prime cause of the 
increase, and that the limiting of 
the production of the poppy and 
the coa leaves was the only way to 
remedy the situation. 

Mr. Tarcknatti Das, a Hindu, 
stated that England was to blame 
for encouraging the cultivation of 
the poppy in India for revenue’s 
sake. 

The Porter bill, it was contend- 
ed, would greatly aid President 
Harding to conclude a treaty with 
foreign powers to accomplish the 
end sought by the resolution. 


The official wording of Mr. 
Porter’s resolution is as follows: 
Habit-Forming Drugs 
H. J. Res. 453: Mr. Porter of Pa.: 
The joint resolution declares that it is 
the duty of the United States Govern- 
ment to safeguard its people from the 
ravages of habit-forming drugs. It 
points out that effective control of such 
drugs can be obtained only by limiting 
their production to’ quantities required 
for medicinal and scientific purposes. In 
the hope of accomplishing this end the 
resolution requests the President to 
urge upon the governments of Great 
Britain, Persia and Turkey the immedi- 
ate necessity of curtailing production of 
opium, and upon the. governments of 
Peru, Bolivia and the Netherlands the 
curtailment of production of coca 
leaves and their derivatives, in each of 
the above countries, to quantities re- 
quired for strictly medicinal and scien- 
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Habit-Forming Drugs 

H. R. 14396: Mr. Porter of Pa.: To 
amend an Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the registration of, with collec- 
tors of internal revenue, and to impose 
a special tax upon, all persons who pro- 
duce, import, manufacture, compound, 
deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give 
away opium or coca leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for 
or purposes,” approved December 17, 
1914, 

The bill would amend Section 9 of 
the Act of December 17, 1914 (38 Stats. 
785) by increasing the penalties provid- 
ed therein from $2,000 fine or imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years to 
$5,000 fine and imprisonment from 5 to 
15 years, with provision for maximum 
prison sentence in case of conviction 
for subsequent offenses. It would also 
be provided that the Parole Act (36 
Stats. 819) would not apply to persons 
convicted under this a Status: 
Introduced and referred to H. Com. on 
Ways and Means, 2-20-23. 


From the wording of the bill it 
would seem that hospitals might 
be liable for a special tax as 
“Persons who dispense, sell, dis- 
tribute, or give away” narcotics. 





ALUMINUM SHINGLES 
THE LATEST 





A new roofing shingle, made 
entirely of aluminum, has recently 
been placed upon the market. Two 
qualities make the metal excellent 
for roofing purposes—namely, its 
lightness and the great resistance 
it offers to the elements. Alum- 
inum is fire-proof, rust-proof, 
weather-proof, hail-proof, water- 
proof, acid-proof, buckle-proof, 
sweat-proof, a protection against 
lightning and will wear for years. 

The aluminum shingles are 
made by forming the aluminum 
plates with suitable locks and 
flanges to interlock one with an- 
other. They have an ornamental 
embossment, giving a rectangular 
tile effect. The exposed surface 
of the shingle is 12 by 14 inches. 
Eighty-six shingles are required 
per square (covering 100 square 











feet). The weight is 40 pounds 
per square. The shingles with 
necessary aluminum nails and in- 
structions for application are 
placed in corrugated cartons, each 
containing sufficient roofing to 
cover 100 square feet. 

In covering a roof with alum- 
inum the shingles are laid down- 
ward from the ridge. By this 
practice scaffolding is eliminated. 
Instead a foot support is nailed to 
the roof deck five or six feet be- 
low the ridge, which is moved 
downward as the work progresses. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of this shingle is the side- 
locking device. This is so con- 
structed that it automatically locks 
the shingles, making it impossible 
for them to come apart. When 
one shingle has been placed the 
next one will slide into the side 
of the first and firmly interlock. 

The top of the shingle, which 
is shoved into the lock of the 
shingle above, is provided with 
corrugations acting as an expan- 
sion joint, as well as permitting 
a constant air circulation. Air 
circulation is also provided through 
the sidelocks. 





NEGATIVE NEED 

A good many books on the mar- 
ket deal with “Love Letters and 
How to Write Them,” but from 
recent cases in our courts we 
gather that there is great need for 
a volume entitled, “Love Letters 
and How Not to Write Them.”— 
Chicago Herald Examiner. 
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An Intelligent Solution of 
Your Dark Room Problem 


You can not produce first class negatives 
in a third class dark room 
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Variable | "Enameled Steel 
Temperature Control Construction 


We offer this installation at prices ranging from 
$58.00 to $171.00. Write for full particulars. 


VICTOR X-RAY CORPORATION 
236 S. Robey St. Chicago 
Direct Branches in all Principal Cities 
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New Hospital Notes 


Stockton, California 
It is expected that the psycho- 
pathic building, State Stockton 
Hospital, will be completed dur- 
ing July. It will cost about $150,- 
000. The main center building 
will be three stories high and will 
be located behind the receiving 
building. It will contain examina- 
tion rooms, clinic rooms, a patho- 
logical laboratory, four dormitor- 

ies and a few single rooms. 





Harvey, Illinois 
F. A. Ingalls, president of the 
Ingalls-Shepard Forging Com- 
pany, is erecting a 50-bed hospital 
for the city of Harvey, at his own 
expense. It will cost $250,000 
without the furnishings and sur- 
gical equipment. The building is 
now practically ready for furnish- 
ings and the lodges, fraternal and 
social societies and factories will 

raise $20,000 to equip it. 





Topeka, Kansas 
A four-story, fireproof building 
in the Italian Renaissance style 
will be erected by Christ’s Hos- 
pital according to plans prepared 
by Schmidt, Garden & Martin, 
architects of Chicago. The new 
building presents the form of a 
letter E, allowing for ultimate de- 
velopment. The cost of the new 
building and the remodelling of 
buildings in the present Christ 
Hospital group, such as the nurses’ 
home, isolation and_ psychiatry 
buildings, is estimated at $450,000. 
The furnishings and equipment 

will cost $50,000 additional. 





Albion, Michigan 
Contracts have been let for the 
$100,000 James Wadsworth Shel- 
don Memorial Hospital for this 
city. The Schumacher Construc- 
tion Company has the contract for 
the general construction. Albert 





Wood of Detroit is the architect. 
The hospital will have a 56-bed 
capacity. 





Ranger, Texas 

Ranger’s new City-County Hos- 
pital has been accepted, and will 
be open for patients within a few 
weeks. The building, which js 
jointly owned by thc city of Ran- 
ger and Eastland county, cost ap- 
proximately $55,000. Its location 
is considered ideal. 





Newport, Washington 

Trustees of the Community 
Hospital Association have let the 
contract for the construction of a 
$13,000 modern hospital to Sig- 
gins & Martin. Actual building 
was scheduled to begin the middle 
of February. 





St. Joseph, Missouri 

Contracts for a portion of the 
work on the new Methodist Hos- 
pital at St. Joseph was awarded to 
the J. W. Lehr Construction 
Company. Their bid was $253,- 
000. All brick work, plastering 
and partition work and mill work 
are included under the contract. 
Steel construction work, the con- 
tract for which was awarded re- 
cently, is nearing completion. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Construction of a five-story 
fire-proof maternity and general 
hospital to cost about $150,000 
and to be built by the Misericor- 
dia Sisters, will be started about 
April 1. The building, 125x42 
feet, is being planned by Backes 
& Pfaller. There will be a sep- 
arate power plant and laundry. 
There will be two operating 
rooms and a sterilizing depart- 
ment. 
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Architects Must Know the Law 


Note:—Kecent Legal Decisions of interest to those who build. 
(From Building Age.) 


Builders and architects are not 
only bound to know the character 
of materials necessary to the con- 
struction of a safe and durable 
building of the design required, but 
are bound to know also the build- 
ing restrictions imposed by the law 
of the place where they are in- 
formed the building is to be 
erected. 

So holding in the case of Bebb 
vs. Jordan, 189 Pacific Reporter, 
553, the Washington Supreme 
Court declares that plaintiffs were 
not entitled to recover compensa- 
tion for preparing plans and speci- 
fications which were valueless be- 
cause the building to be con- 
structed under them would violate 
building regulations in force in 
Seattle. 

It is found by the court that, 
under the local building ordinances, 
an apartment house of the height 
planned a court area of 1,680 
square feet for light and air was 
required, while the plans provided 
for an area of 1,288 square feet 
only. The ordinances also required 
yard room on the alley 13 feet in 
depth, while the plans contem- 
plated covering the entire lot. 

Plaintiffs attacked the validity 
of the building regulations, but 
the court upheld them, and then 
made these observations covering 
cases where architects prepare 
plans which violate valid building 
regulations : 

“Unquestionably an _ architect, 
when employed generally to draw 
plans and specifications for a build- 
ing of a given style and dimen- 
sions, may recover for the reason- 
able value of his services on a 
compliance with the terms of the 
employment, even though the 
building planned be one which the 


employer cannot erect at the place 
it is his purpose to erect it. But 
the rule is otherwise where the 
lot or the location of the lot on 
which the building is intended to 
be erected is made known to him. 
In such a case he is bound to 
know the building restrictions of 
the particular place, and draw the 
plans and_ specifications accord- 
ingly else forfeit his right of re- 
covery for his services. This on 
the familiar principle that in all 
such contracts of employment 
there is an implied condition that 
the work when completed shall 
be suitable and proper for the pur- 
poses intended. An architect is 
an expert in his particular line of 
work. He so holds himself out, 
and is employed because he is such. 
He is not only bound to know the 
character of materials necessary 
to the construction of a safe and 
durable building of the design re- 
quired, but is bound to know also 
the building restrictions imposed 
by the law of the place where he 
is informed the building is to be 
erected.” 

As supporting its conclusions, 
the court refers to two similar de- 
cisions reached in New York and 
Idaho cases. 

In the New York case—Straus 
vs. Buchman, 89 Appellate Divi- 
sion Reports 270, 89 New York 
Supplement, 226—it appeared that 
the plaintiff purchased a partially 
completed building, and employed 
the defendants as architects to 
supervise the remainder of the 
work to be performed on it. At 
the time of the purchase, a change 
in the plans of the building, as to 
which the defendants were fully 
advised, was agreed upon between 
the plaintiff and the person from 
whom ke hought. the change re- 
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quiring a new support for certain 
tail beams. These the architects 
permitted to be rested on studding 
partitions, contrary to the require- 
ments of a statute applicable to 
buildings at that place. The build- 
ing when completed proved to be 
defective, and the plaintiff sued 
the architects in damages. Hold- 
ing the defendants liable, the court 
said: 

“The placing of these timbers, 
and the manner in which they were 
secured, was not only a serious 
defect, but a direct violation of the 
statute in force at that time re- 
lating to the construction of build- 
ings in the city of New York 
* * * ‘It was the duty of the 
defendants, under their contract 
with plaintiff, not only to see that 
the beams were properly placed, 
but especially to see that the plac- 
ing of them conformed to the re- 
quirements of the statute.” 

In the Idaho case—Nave vs. 
McGrane, 19 Idaho Reports, 113 
Pacific Reporter, 82—the plaintiff, 
an architect, sued to recover for 
his services in drawing plans for 
a building which the defendant 
contemplated constructing. At the 
trial it was shown that the build- 
ing as designed by the architect 
violated the building ordinances 
of the city where the building was 
intended to be erected. It was 
held that the architect could not 
recover, the court saying: 

“So far as an architect is con- 
cerned, there is always an implied 
contract that the work shall be 
suitable and capable of being used 
for the purpose for which it is 
prepared. Apart from questions 
of public policy, this principle 
would prevent him from recovering 
upon plans and specifications pre- 
pared in violation of law, unless 
he was directed to so prepare them 
by the owner.” 

In the Seattle case, the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court made the 
further observations: 








“The trial court in its finding, 
while recognizing that the plans 
and specifications as drawn vio- 
lated the building ordinances of the 
city of Seattle, held the architect 
excused because the defendant de- 
sired a building in conformity with 
the Sheridan Apartments, and that 
this building violated the ordi- 
nances in the same manner that 
the plans submitted violated them, 
But we think it plain that this 
fact would not excuse the archi- 
tects. The rule might be other- 
wise had the defendant known 
the fact and directed plans to be 
drawn in accordance therewith in 
spite of such knowledge. But the 
evidence makes it clear that he 
had no such knowledge, and that 
a mere inspection of the building 
and the ordinances would not dis- 
close the fact to a person not 
skilled in building construction. 
On the other hand, the plaintiffs 
did not know of it, or ought to 
have known of it, and it was 
negligence on their part not to so 
inform the defendant before enter- 
ing upon the work of drawing 
the plans. It follows there can 
be no recovery for the plans of the 
eight-story building.” 





Unskilled Carpentry Plus Poor 
Materials Cannot Equal a 
Good Job 

Owners who employ unskilled 
carpenters to make repairs with 
defective materials have no valid 
claim against the latter on a poor 
job resulting, holds the Iowa 
Supreme Court in the case of 
Condit vs. Feldman, 186 North 
western Reporter, 680. 

Defendant, a Russian fruit 
peddler in Sioux City, employed 
plaintiff to make some much 
needed repairs on his home. The 
court finds that plaintiff was “a 
very unskilled carpenter” and he 
worked at fifty cents an hour 
when the going rate was $1. The 
work consisted in putting on a new 
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roof, building a porch and chim- 
ney, plastering, enlarging rooms, 
inserting windows, etc. 

When plaintiff sued for his com- 
pensation defendant — counter- 
claimed for damages. Affirming 
judgment in favor of plaintiff, the 
Supreme Court says: 

“The material furnished him, 
except perhaps the shingles, was 
second hand lumber of a_ very 
rough sort obtained by the de- 
fendant either by gift or by trade. 
The combination of plaintiff’s lack 
of skill and the quality of the ma- 
terial furnished him to work with 
did not result in a first-class job. 
No warranty or representation of 
skill by the plaintiff was charged 
by the defendant.” 


NEW HOSPITAL NOTES 





Arbuckle, California 

Negotiations were completed 
through the Western Mutual Loan 
Association for a $25,000 hospital 
to be built here by Drs. Harlan 
and Powis, local physicians and 
surgeons. Work will be started 
March first. 





Upland, California 


The plans for the new building 
of the San Antonio Community 
Hospital Association have just 
been completed by Myron Hunt, 
architect of Pasadena. The origi- 
nal unit will have a capacity of 
about 35 beds. There will be prac- 
tically no wards, and its kitchen 
department, operating rooms, nurs- 
eries and the like will be of the 
most modern and approved types. 
The building will be of reinforced 
concrete construction one story 
high, with tile roof and terrazo 
floors, and wide verandas. 





San Jose, California 


The new San Jose Hospital is 
about completed and it is hoped 


that it will be ready for use 
about March first. It is to have 
a surgical department that is es- 
pecially well equipped. There 
will be a roof garden for the use 
of the convalescent patients. The 
nurses’ home will provide accom- 
modations for about 60 nurses. 





Evansville, Indiana 


The addition to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital recently completed. It con- 
sists of three stories and a base- 
ment, is built of brick and corre- 
sponds with the rest of the build- 
ing. It contains 50 rooms, some 
of which will accommodate two 
patients. The completed addition 
cost well over $200,000. 





Sioux City, Iowa 


Work on the new $250,000 Sa- 
maritan Hospital will begin as soon 
as weather conditions will permit. 
The architects are Beuttler and 
Arnold. 





Louisville, Kentucky 


The contract for the $250,000 
addition to St. Anthony’s Hospi- 
tal has been let to J. T. Russell & 
Co., contractors. Plans for the 
building are being drawn by D. X. 
Murphy & Bro., architects. The 
building will be four-stories high, 
with a basement. It will be as 
large as the present building, and 
will contain about 100 beds. Work 
upon the addition will start im- 
mediately, and it is expected to be 
completed by January 1, 1924. 





Her S1xTH SENSE 
Stella—Margery seems to be a 
very gossipy sort of girl. 
Bella—Yes, she has a_ great 
sense of rumor. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
ROUND TABLE 





Miss E. Kathleen Jones, chair- 
man of the Hospital Section of 
the American Library Associa- 
tion, announces the following 
tentative program for its informal 
round-table meeting to be held at 
Hot Springs, Ark., April 23-28, in 
connection with the general ses- 
sions of the A. L. A. Mr. C. W. 
Sumner, of Sioux City, Iowa, will 
serve as Acting Chairman of this 
Round Table. 


Subjects for Discussion: 

1. The Therapeutic Value of 
3o0ks in a Neuro-Psychiatric 
Hospital. 

Mrs. M. P. D. Miller, U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 78, 
North Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. 


2. Arousing the Library Profes- 
sion to meet the peculiar needs 
of the Hospital Library. 
Miss Perrie Jones, Hospital 
Librarian, St. Paul, Minn. 


3. Impressing the Importance of 
Organized Hospital Libraries 
on the Medical Profession. 


(a) State Hospitals and 
Sanatoria. 
City Hospitals and San- 
atoria. 

(b) Official Status of Libra- 
rian. 


(c) Duties of the Librarian: 
Organization of libra- 
ries, general and medi- 


cal. 

Individual work with 
patients, nurses and 
doctors. 


Miss Grace Shellenberger, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Books and Journals 


4. The Medical Library. 
(a) Classification. 
(b) Subject headings. 
(c) Care of pamphlets. 
(d) Research 
physicians. 


work for 


Miss Elizabeth Pomeroy, U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospital, Chicago. 


5. Government Hospitals and 
Sanatoria. 
Col. Bratton, U. S. Army; 


Miss DuBois, U. S. Navy; 
Miss Wyeth or Dr. Bledsoe, 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 





The 14th Annual Convention of 
The Special Libraries Association 
will be held in Atlantic City, 
Hotel Chelsea, May 22-25th. Pre- 
ceding the Convention, the New 
York Special Libraries Associa- 
tion will hold its monthly meet- 
ing, May 2l1st, to which all dele- 
gates are invited, and on Tuesday 
an opportunity will be given to 
visit the Special Libraries in New 
York City. On Saturday, May 
26th, the same opportunity will be 
afforded to all delegates to visit 
libraries in Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

The officers of the Special Lib- 
raries Association are: Miss 
Rebecca B. Rankin, Librarian, 
Municipal Reference Library, New 
York; Vice President—Louis A. 
Armistead, Librarian, Boston 
Elevated Railway Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Alta B. Claflin, Lib- 
rarian, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Alfred B. Lindsay, 
Assistant Librarian, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, 
D. C.; Assistant Secretary-Treas- 
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urer, Nelson W. McCombs, Lib- 
rarian, New York University, 
New York, N. Y.; Editor: Special 
Libraries, Miss Adelaide R. 
Hasse, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, 1731 H St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Executive Board, 
Mrs. Bertha V. Hartzell, Librar- 
ian, Social Service Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Miss Louise Keller, 
Librarian, Independence Bureau, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Dorsey W. 
Hyde, Jr., Ex-Officio, Assistant 
Director, Civic Development 


Dep’t. Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


Ohio Hospital Association 
Announces Meeting 


The convention of Ohio Hospi- 
tal Association, will be held in 
Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 22 to 25th. The officers of 
this association are: President, 
Frank E. Chapman, Director, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. 
First Vice-President, Sister Rose 
Alexius, Superior, Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Second Vice-President, Miss Jessie 
Harrod, University Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, Dr. 
E. R. Crew, Supt., Miami Valley 
Hospital, Dayton, Ohio; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mary E. Surbray, 
1898 E. 105th St. Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





GLuM PROSPECT 
“Don’t cry, little boy. You'll 
get your reward in the end.” 
“S’pose so. That’s where I allus 
do git it.”—Life. 





“Whom does the baby resem- 
ble?” 

“Well, he has my wife’s eyes 
and my nose, but I can’t imagine 
where he got his voice, unless it 
was from my motor siren.”—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Principles and Practice of X-Ray 
Technic for Diagnosis. By Joun 
A. Merzcer, M.D., Roentgenol- 
ogist to the School of Grad- 
uates of Medicine, Medical 
Department, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Division, Los 
Angeles. Contains 144 pages, 
61 illustrations and glossary of 
electro-medical terms.  C. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1922. 
The author’s aim in the prepa- 

ration of this book is to put into 
the hands of the student or opera- 
tor a formula on which to base 
his work in order that he may 
obtain better results and thus be 
able to reach a more correct diag- 
nostic interpretation. 

Dangers incident to the use of 
x-rays are briefly but well stated 
and there is an excellent chapter 
on the use of the Bucky Dia- 
phragm, also on the method of 
marking and handling plates. 

The positions which the author 
recommends for  radiographing 
various parts of the body are those 
usually accepted. They are well 
described in the text, and the ac- 
companying illustrations are good. 
This part of the work is complete 
and should be of definite help to 
anyone beginning the work, also 
of interest to the trained man. 
Following the description of the 
exposure position for each part, 
there is a formula for the time, 
distance, voltage and milliamper- 
age to be used. 

In describing the technic to be 
used in the examination of the 
gastrointestinal tract, the author 
includes the preparation of the 
patient and the method of con- 
ducting a fluoroscopic examination 
with an outline of the observations 
to be made. The gall-bladder and 
urinary tract are handled in a 
similar manner. 

The method of making and 
studying stereograms and of the 
location of foreign bodies in the 
eye are also described. 
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The definitions of electro-medi- 
cal terms are not well chosen and 
some of them are incorrect. One 
might also criticize in a similar 
way the author’s description of the 
Coolidge tube, but, on the whole, 
the book is one which could be 
used in teaching the various posi- 
tions and should be of considerable 
help to the practitioner who is 
doing a certain amount of radio- 
graphic work. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Goodrich Rubber Sundries—The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
Listing the Goodrich Hot Water 
Bottles, Fountain Syringes, Cush- 
ions, Catheters, Rectal Tubes, 
Stomach Tubes, Ice Caps, Bulb 
Syringes, Breast Pumps, Molded 
Urinals, Crutch Tips and other 
Rubber Accessories and Sundries. 

Booklet of the Saint Philip Hos- 
pital (for Negro patients ex- 
clusively), from the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia Hospital Division, 
Richmond, Va. 





a 





NOSE AND THROAT 
SPRAYS 





Catalog “C” has been received 
from the DeVilbiss Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Toledo, Ohio, illustrat- 
ing and describing their compre- 
hensive line of medicinal nose and 
throat sprays. In their guarantee 
it is stated: 

“DeVilbiss Sprays are guaran- 
teed to give complete satisfaction. 
Should the least irregularity de- 
velop at any time, we will be 
pleased to promptly repair or re- 
place any that are returned to us, 
or to make any further adjust- 
ments to the entire satisfaction of 
dealer or user. 

“DeVilbiss Sprays are carefully 
made by skilled artisans from the 
best materials obtainable. They 
are the result of many years ex- 
perimentation and development 












and, we believe, represent the fin- 
est product of their kind, at prices 
lower than seem commensurate 
with their high quality.” 

Every buyer of hospital sup- 
plies and accessories should pos- 
sess a copy of the DeVilbiss Book- 
leben 





Food 


Report of the Food Investiga- 
tion Board for the year 1921. De- 
partment of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. 47 pp. Price, 2 
shillings. H. M. Stationery office, 
London. 





Laundry 


Chemical Research in the Pow- 
er Laundry Industry, A. F. 
Schupp. American Dyestuff Re- 
porter, Vol. II (1922); Chap. 10; 
pp. 336-38. 


Government Publications 
Reclamation of Used Petroleum 
Lubricating Oils, W. H. Herschell 
and A. H. Anderson. Technolog- 
ical Paper, 223. 16 pp. Issued 
October 21, 1922. Paper, 5 cents. 


United States Tariff Commission 

Comparison of the Dutiable and 
Free Lists of the Tariff Acts of 
1909, 1913, 1922 with Index. Pre- 
pared by the United States Tariff 
Commission and printed for the 
use of The Committee of Ways 
and Means, House of Representa- 
tives. 330 pp. 





What most big men seek is 
greater power. A few, still big- 
ger, seek to serve. 





’Twas at a wedding yesternight, 
A young man sat sedately, 
I asked him if he’d kissed the 
bride, 
He answered me, “Not lately.” 
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MALTED MILK FOR X-RAY 
USES 

(Booklet received from Hor- 
lick’s. Malted Milk Company, 
Racine, Wis. Copies will be sent 
free on application to that com- 
pany.) 

While Roentgen examinations 
has established itself as indispens- 
able in the study of disease of the 
gastro-intestinal tract, economic 
necessity and similar fundamentals 
requires that the examination be 
simplified, in order that it may be 
within the reach of all who re- 
quire it, and that it may become 
a routine in clinical examinations, 
and not a special procedure, to be 
utilized only where examinations 
are inconclusive. 

It is essential, therefore, that the 
method capable of general appli- 
cation shall have the virtues of 
expedience, efficiency, and economy 
(of time and material), and that 
it shall mect the demands made 
upon it by both hospital and 
private practice. 


Disadvantages of Earlier Meals 


Subnitrate of Bismuth combined 
with some form of cereal gruel or 
potato gruel, or mush of some 
kind, formed the earliest contrast 
meal, but the use of subnitrate of 
bismuth had to be given up, largely 
on account of its properties (for- 
mation of nitrites in the intes- 


tines). It was superseded by bis- 
muth subcarbonate until it was 
found that its alkalinity inter- 


ferred with the normal reactions. 


After much experimentation, 
Barium Sulphate proved to be the 
most suitable of all contrast salts 
tried and this salt is now almost 
generally used. 

It has the advantage of being in- 
expensive, absolutely inert, and 
when chemically pure, as it always 
should be, free from all poisonous 
side effects. 

(It is most important that chem- 


ically pure Barium Sulphate be 
used, as ordinary Barium Sulphate 
contains poisonous impurities, 
making it unsuitable for internal 
use. A number of manufacturers 
make C. P. Barium Sulphate for 
internal use for Roentgenological 
examination, which is absolutely 
pure.) 


Barium Sulphate Meals 


Mixtures of barium sulphate and 
plain water have been and are be- 
ing used, but the mixture is most 
unpalatable and separates rapidly, 
the salt falling to the bottom. To 
keep the salts in suspension, vari- 
ous alimentary substances have 
been employed, such as _ cereal 
gruels, potato starch gruels, milk, 
condensed milk, buttermilk. Quite 
recently agar agar has been advo- 
cated. Buttermilk has found 
many advocates, but it has de- 
cided disadvantages. It is often 
difficult to obtain, requires refrig- 
eration facilities for its preserva- 
tion and is most unattractive and 
unpalatable to many people, espe- 
cially to children. 

An item by Tucker in the April 
16, 1921, issue of the Jrl. A. M. A., 
goes on to state, in reference to 
buttermilk: “Either this medium 
is often difficult to obtain, and 
rather expensive in some com- 
munities, or the essential refriger- 
ation facilities are not at hand for 
its preservation. Moreover, ordi- 
nary buttermilk is so lacking in 
solid material that usually it is lit- 
tle better as a suspension medium 
than flavored water would be. 
From a physical standpoint a uni- 
form and smooth suspension of 
barium or bismuth salts can be 
more satisfactorily secured by cer- 
tain other solutions.” 

Importance of Attractiveness 

A number of authorities lay 
great stress, and justly so, on the 
palatability and attractiveness of 
the contrast meal. 
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Morton in his “Textbook of 
Radiology,” 2nd edition, on page 
194 says: “It is of the highest 
importance that the meal be made 
as attractive as possible. It must 
be nicely made and nicely served. 

Carelessly made, it can be 
a most repulsive looking mess, es- 
pecially to those whose digestions 
are out of order. This must be 
avoided as any feeling of disgust 
is sure to make a great difference 
in the behavior of the stomach, 
which is very sensitive to mental 
impressions of this kind.” (As 
buttermilk is not agreeable to 
many tastes, its use often inter- 
feres with normal motility.) 

German authorities also touch 
on the importance of the palata- 
bility and general attractiveness 
of the test meal. 

The importance of the palata- 
bility of the X-Ray meals is also 
emphasized in an article by A. 
Sovel, in the Bulletin Medical, 
Paris, Feb. 25, 1921, entitled “Ra- 
diography in Gastro-Enterology.” 
Sovel moreover insists that “The 
contrast meal should have alimen- 
tary value and that it should con- 
tain carbohydrates, protein and 
fat.” 


Requirements of a Contrast Meal 

The requirements of a meal for 
gastro-intestinal diagnosis are well 
stated by Dr. Carman in his text- 
book, viz.: 

“1. It should be more or less 
palatable. 

“2 Thick enough to hold the 
salts in suspension. 

“3. Thin enough to fill all re- 
cesses. 

“4 Neither over stimulate or 
neutralize the gastric secretions. 

“5S. Not productive of early py- 
loric closure. 


“6. It should form an_ even 
smooth emulsion, free from 
lumps. 


“7. Of definite composition to 
give uniform results. 





“8. Should be easily and quick- 
ly prepared.” 





The balance of this 
and practical article 
methods of mixing  Horlick’s 
Malted Milk with Barium Sul- 
phate in the proper proportions 
for diagnosis of Esophageal Le- 
sions, Sphenoidal Linus injections, 
Opaque enema, etc., with illustra- 
tions and reproductions of X-Ray 
pictures. 


interesting 
describes 





EQUIPMENT NOTES 

The Fischer Style “FO” Cabinet 
is attracting much favorable atten- 
tion in the hospital field. It is not 
strange that this is so, considering 
the fact that the Fischer Cabinet 
combines twenty uses in one unit, 
thus affording a distinct economy 
both in separate apparatus and in 
space. Among the many uses for 
the “FO” Cabinet are: 1. Atom- 
izer; 2. Sinusoidal; 3. Cautery; 
4. Diagnostic Lamp; 5. Auto-Con- 
densation; 6. Suction; 7. Suction- 
Vibration; 8. High Frequency; 9. 
Fulgruation (Desiccation); 10. 
Ozone; 11. Fulgruation (Electro- 
Coagulation) ; 12. Powder Blow- 
er; 13. Spray Heater; 14. Vibra- 
tion; 15. Compressed Air; 16. 
Medical Diathermy; 17. Surgical 
Diathermy, etc. Further details 
and prices may be obtained from 
H. G. Fischer & Co., Inc., 2333 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago. 





JUSTIFIED 

Johhny —“What makes _ that 
new baby at your home cry so 
much, Tommy ?” 

Tommy—“He_ don’t cry so 
much; and, anyway, if you had 
all your hair off and your teeth 
out and your legs were so weak 
you couldn’t stand on them, I 
guess you'd feel like crying, too.” 
—The Cornelian. 
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TENTATIVE SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR RUBBER 
GOODS 
(Continued from Page 21) 

(2) Analytical limits—The rub- 
ber compound shall show on an- 
alysis not more than 1.0 per cent 
of its weight of free sulphur, and 
not more than 4.0 per cent of its 
weight of organic acetone extract. 

3. SAMPLING. 


A strip 12 inches long and the 
full width of the finished sheeting 
shall be cut from each roll of 50 
yards and submitted for test. 


4. Tests. 
A. Fabric. 

The tensile strength of the fab- 
ric shall be not less than 60 Ib. per 
inch in both warp and filling. 

B. Finished Sheeting. 

(1) The finished sheeting shall 
show on analysis not less than 70 
per cent of rubber compound. 


(2) Resistance to steam.—A 
sample about 6 inches square shall 
be subjected to the action of steam 
at a pressure of 20 Ib. per sq. in. 
for 30 minutes, removed, and after 
two hours again subjected to the 
above steaming test. After allow- 
ing the sample to rest 24 hours un- 
der room conditions, there shall be 
no noticeable change. 


(3) Resistance to urine.—The 
sample which has been exposed to 
steam shall be wrinkled well by 
rolling into a ball. It shall then 
be straightened and the corners 
supported in such a way that the 
center will sag to form a depres- 
sion about 1 inch deep, the rubber 
coated surface being on the inside. 
Twenty-five cc. of human urine 
shall be poured into the cavity and 
allowed to remain at room tem- 
perature for 9 hours. The sample 
shall then be washed with cold 
water, wrinkled again as above 
described, and exposed to another 
portion of urine for 9 hours. 
Staining of the fabric side of the 


sheeting shall be considered as evi- 
dence of penetration. The sheet- 
ing shall show no_ noticeable 
change after the above test. 

(4) Resistance to phenol.—A fter 
the completion of the urine test, 
the sample shall be washed with 
cold water and completely sub- 
merged in a 5 per cent solution 
of phenol at room temperature for 
18 hours. The sample shall then 
be washed with cold water and 
allowed to dry for 24 hours. The 
sheeting shall show no noticeable 
change after the above test. 


(To be Continued) 


Note: Next month tentative 
specifications will be shown for 
Rubber Tips for Crutches and 
Hospital Furniture, Rubber Rec- 
tal Tubes, Rubber Stomach Tubes 
and Rubber Cement. 





LETTERS OF AN INTERN 





(Continued from Page 31) 
February 14, 1921. 
‘Dear Grace: 
What is the question that the doc- 
tor asks, 
When first he gazes at the pa- 
tient’s chart? 
What thing concerns him most of 
all he sees? 
How is her heart? 


What does the surgeon say when 
as he cuts, 
Deeply into some sore afflicted 
part? 
What’s his concern before he 
goes ahead? 
How is her heart? 


What am I thinking of this happy 
day, 
Sitting here still, from you, my 
love, apart? 
Writing to ask you, dear, my 
Valentine, 
Ilow is your heart? 
Bob. 
(To be continued) 
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NEOARSPHENAMINE ji 
This superior product is character- : ti 

ized by: it 
1—PURITY—freedom from reac- r 

tion. I 

2—-HIGH Chemo-Therapeutic in- \ 


dex—proven by clinical results. 
3—EASE of solubility—simplicity | 

in preparing solutions. I 
4—-WIDE margin of safety due to ( 
intensive research and _ im- 
proved methods of production. | 





INSIST UPON 


Safety 
First— 
Quality 
Always 





@) 


For the convenience of physicians, D. R. L. Neoars- 
phenamine is supplied by dealers in bulk packages con- 
taining 10 ampules of the drug in one size (.9 gram, .75, 
-6 or .45 gram as ordered) and 10 ampules of double dis- 
tilled water in hard glass ampules. 


No extra charge is made for the distilled 
water in bulk packages 


The Dermatological Research Laboratories a 


1720-1726 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 


The Abbott Laboratories 


4753 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
New York San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles 


santana ilronncaraiae 
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X-Ray outfit. It is now gen- 
erally acknowledged that no 
means nor equipment for diag- 
nosis is complete without an 
outfit for utilizing the roentgen 
rays. 

Perhaps the smallest institu- 
tions in some instances may find 
it advantageous to have their 
raying done outside, but not 
large institutions where this 
work must be done almost daily. 
A considerable percentage now 
have their own equipment or are 
planning for it. Before buying, 
our readers are advised to get in 
touch with the Wm. Meyer 
Company, 1646 Girard St., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of high- 
erade equipment for X-ray work. 


Milk. Many institutions are 
finding it advisable and some- 
times quite necessary to keep 
their own herd of milch cows, 
a very commendable arrange- 
ment because the milk supply is 
thus under direct. observation. 

The herd should preferably 
consist of Holstein cattle, which 
give a superior quality of milk, 
as analysis shows. 

When the milk comes from an 
outside dairy, and in large cities 
there are many dairies to choose 
from, one having a Holstein herd 
should be favored. 

A list of dealers in purebred 
Holstein milch cows may be had 
by writing the Holstein-Friesian 
Assn. of America, 229 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 

Radio. A great many hos- 
pitals are now installing radio 
outfits for the entertainment of 
their patients. 

Something in the way of en- 
tertainment must of course be 
provided; how extensive or how 
varied depends on the character 





Purchasing Information 


of the institution. In general, 
radio concerts give a great deal 
of wholesome pleasure and are 
almost without exception appre- 
ciated by hospital audiences. 

Many radio sets are already on 
the market. The Halldorson Co., 
1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago, makes 
a set especially for hospitals. It is 
mounted on wheels so that it can 
easily be taken from room to 
room. 





Case records. More than one 
physician, finding his case rec- 
ords multiplying, has felt a de- 
sire for a compact and durable 
repository for them. 

This may be had from the 
Faithorn Company, 506 Sherman 
St., Chicago. This firm is sup- 
plying excellent filing cabinets 
and with reference to size can 
meet the requirements of any 
hospital, small or large. 

Tor the record forms an extra 
strong bond paper is used, so 
that they will stand a lot of 
handling. Samples of these 
forms, as well as folders, will be 
sent to anyone who is _ inter- 
ested, we understand. 





A useful booklet. The Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago, are dis- 
tributing a very useful mono- 
graph on the treatment of syph- 
ilis. It brings out the salient 
facts pertaining to the use of the 
Arsphenamines in this disease, 
including a simplified technic for 
preparing and injecting solutions. 

The doctor’s greatest concern 
is to produce a drug of the high- 
est efficiency, while yet afford- 
ing the widest margin of safety 
for the patient. Naturally the 
doctor wants no distressing re- 
actions, no injury to the spleen 
or kidneys or other organs. He 
can afford no other drug than 
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the best. The cost is a second- 
ary consideration. 

Among the best informed phy- 
sicians, the opinion is general 
that Neoarsphenamine, D. R. L., 
is the most reliable drug. From 
25,000 injections recorded at the 
Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia, 
there has never been a fatality, 
nor even a case of nephritis at- 
tributable to the drug. That is 
a wonderful showing. 


Course for nurses. Hospitals 
conducting a class in anatomy 
and other medical subjects, in 
connection with the routine work, 
will be interested in the teach- 
ing method of Alice F. Bell. 

She gave years and years of 
study to the teaching methods 
carried out in various institutions 
both large and small. She ex- 
amined their defects and their 
merits. And in the end she de- 
veloped a course for nurses that 
cannot be excelled. 

It is available in the medium 
of printed forms, 19 in the series. 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Physicians’ Record Co., 509 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Electrical outfit. No hospital 
can claim to be at all fully 
equipped that lacks the appara- 
tus necessary for utilizing elec- 
tricity, one of the most impor- 
tant of the physio-therapeutic 
agents known to. medicine. 

Its importance is manifested 
by the great variety of apparatus 
now being made for the physi- 
cian’s use, by almost numberless 
manufacturers. Much of this is 
elaborate and expensive, perhaps 
needlessly so. One of the small- 
er and less expensive outfits is 
the Fischer “F-O.” It will never- 
theless meet the requirements of 
many hospitals. A great variety 


of work can be done with it. 
Address the H. G. Fischer & 
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-RAY APPARATUS—Send for byl. 
letin describing the Meyer Mobile 





X-Ray Unit. This economical equip- 
ment does much of the work of a larger 
apparatus, and is well adapted for hos. 
pital use. Address The Wm. Meyer 
Company, 1646% Girard St., Chicago, 
Ill. Please mention this journal. 








FFICE SYSTEMS—Filing cabinets, 

endurance folders and case record 
forms. Send for samples and price list 
to The Faithorn Company, 506 Sherman 
St., Chicago, Ill. Please mention this 
journal, 








EQUIPMENT SERVICE FREE—Are 

you contemplating the purchase of 
hospital supplies or equipment? If g0, 
write to the Service Department of Tue 
HospitaLt Buyer for free information. 





URSES WANTED—We have posi- 

tions open for accredited graduate 
nurses in every state from Maine to 
California. Write at once for attract- 
ive, free book explaining how to secure 
permanent hospital positions. Address 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 


Nortlr Michigan Ave., Dept. R., Chi- 
cago. Please mention this journal. 





ARK ROOM APPARATUS, enam- 

eled steel construction, variable tem- 
perature control. Installations offered 
at prices ranging from $58.00 to $171.00. 
Write for full particulars, mentioning 
Tue Hospitat Buyer, to the Victor 
X-Ray Corporation, 236 S. Robey St. 
Chicago. 





‘CBACKBONE,” the famous inspira- 

tional booklet. Over forty-three 
thousand copies sold. Just the thing for 
the hospital library and for patients. 
Price, $1.00 in art binding. Address S. 
DeWitt Clough, 4423 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago. Please mention this journal. 








OISY telephones can be avoided. 

ey in telephoning from 
wards, sick rooms and hospital corri- 
dors is a necessity. The wonderful, 
Sanitary, Whispering, Mouthpiece en- 
ables the doctor, the patient, or the 
nurse to talk freely from the bedside, 
in a low tone without being overheard. 
This is a scientific marvel and positive 
comfort in telephoning, made of glass 
and easily cleaned. Price $1.00, post- 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. 


The Colytt Laboratories, 567 W. Wash- 


ington St., Chicago. Please mention 
The Hospital Buyer when writing. 
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sk the nurse~ 





She understands hospital requirements 
—she knows the “fine points’ of 
hospital beds and furniture—and her 
decision will be dictated solely by 
regard for the welfare of her patients. 
Ask her about Smith & Davis Hospital 
Beds and Hospital Metal Furniture. 
We're willing to abide by her verdict, 


any day. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 
showing our full line of 
Fiospital Equipment 








| 
SMITH & DAVIS MFG. CO. Steuis.LLS.A. 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue HospitaL BUYER 
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Co., 2333 Wabansia Ave., Chi- 
cago, for particulars. 





Get their prices. Another line 
of laundry machinery to consider 
by those contemplating the pur- 
chase of such equipment, is made 
by F. W, Mateer & Co., 226-232 
West Ontario Street, Chicago. 

This company makes the “Ma- 
teer” line which in the trade is 
very highly regarded. A cata- 
log describing the machinery in 
detail may be had by writing for 
it. True, an actual demonstra- 
tion of what it can do under or- 
dinary working conditions is bet- 
ter than pictures. But, in any 
event the prospective buyer can 
to a great extent rely on the 
fact that ‘““Mateer” laundry ma- 
chinery will be found installed 
in representative hospitals every- 
where. 


Laundry. In our last issue we 
called the attention of our read- 
ers to the excellent equipment 
for the hospital laundries, made 
by the American Ironing Ma- 
chine Co., 844 West Adams St., 
Chicago. 

Our recommendation is worth 
repeating and also worth follow- 
ing out by any hospital steward 
or director who is now contem- 
plating the installation of laun- 
dry apparatus for the first time, 
or considering the advisability of 
replacing his old equipment with 
better. All such should get in 
communication with the firm be- 
fore buying or committing them- 
selves to a contract. 

This firm has equipped many 
of the largest institutions in the 
country. 

Honest rubber. In these days, 
when basic materials are fabri- 
cated or cheapened, in order ta 
gain unfair advantage over com- 
petition or to increase the prof- 


its, it is difficult when buying 
rubber goods to get honest rub- 
ber. It is impossible to secure 
elasticity and wearing quality 
without it. 

Particularly should the buyer 
of rubber gloves be on his guard: 
Many of the brands sold in the 
market do not wear at all well. 
By restricting purchases always 
to the Massillon Rubber Com- 
pany’s gloves one will play safe. 
This brand can be relied upon. 


Horlick’s. That is enough to 
indicate what is meant. Hor- 
lick’s means malted milk. More 


than that, it indicates a product 
of the highest grade and uni- 
formity, based on years and 
years of specialization, beyond 
which no competing manufac- 
turer has found it possible to go. 

A canvass of the brands used 
in the hospitals of the country, 
we are sure, would reveal a 
dominance in favor of Horlick’s. 
Many institutions are buying the 
preparation in the bulk 10-pound 
cans, at a pound price that is 
reasonably low. 

So firmly has malted milk es- 
tablished itself in professional 
regard as a food for the sick and 
convalescent that no one ques- 
tions its right to be rated as a 
hospital necessity. 


Hospital beds. Those who 
failed to read in our last number 
the article on page 56 in refer- 
ence to hospital beds, should do 
so by all means. A brief article 
it is, but it brings forward the 
salient facts about such beds that 


‘the institutional buyer ought to 


know. Tor if not now thinking 
of buying beds, he is certain to 
be in the market again some- 
time. 

A hospital bed is a thing apart. 
It is not like any ordinary bed; 
the service required of it calls 
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2. They combine strength with lightness of 


8. They stand frequent sterilizations without 


A Matter of Life or Death 

















FIVE REASONS WHY 


Should Be in Every Hospital 


1. They fit like silk. 
touch. 


deterioration. 
4. They wear best—last longest. 
5. They do not tear easily. 


These points have all been proven to the satisfaction of 
thousands of surgeons and hospital buyers. - 
~7R 


Order Massillon Gloves through your supply house—write to us direct 
for samples and the name of your nearest dealer 


o, , 2 
“ Xd “ 


Massillon, Ohio 
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for an entirely different construc- 
tion. The posture bed made by 
the Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., St. 
louis, is an example. Many 
hospitals have installed — it 
throughout. 

For the hospital pharmacy. 
One of the new items announced 
by The Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, is Epinephrin Chloride 
Solution. This is being supplied 
in one ounce bottles, through 
dealers and direct. 

Of course, the adrenal princi- 
ple has been in use for a long 
time. It is not new, nor is its 
value any longer disputed by 
the generality of physicians. 
But it is believed that a great 
many will welcome this reliable 
Abbott-quality preparation. 

It is suitable both for local 
application and for internal use, 
by mouth and hypodermically. 

Special diets. The institution- 
al patient in many instances re- 
quires a special diet. Frequent 
changes have to be made in the 
regular fare. And, although the 
physicians in charge have the 
patient constantly under obser- 
vation, which is quite an advan- 
tage, many knotty problems 
come up for solution. This is 
especially true, where the advice 
of an experienced dietitian is not 
available, as it frequently is not 
in the smaller institutions. 

If inquiries are addressed to 
the Chicago Dietetic Supply 
House, 1750 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, experts will gladly 
give advice on such matters. 
Also, hospital stewards may ob- 
tain from this source many food 
conmunodities not readily procur- 
able in the ordinary markets, 
both as to kind and quality. 


Nurses supplied. If there is 
any justification whatever for 
the affirmation that one wants 
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what he wants when he wants it, 
surely the hospital matron or 
steward or other person upon 
whom it encumbers to keep the 
institution supplied with nurses, 
is entitled to it. 

Such help is usually urgently 
needed when needed at all. And 
it is comforting, for one who has 
the responsibility of hiring this 
class of help, to know where to 
turn for it, knowing that every 
call will be answered. Many 
hospitals are being supplied by 
the Dockham Nurses Service 
Bureau, 7539 Ridge Ave., Chi- 
cago. This agency has always a 
large registration of the better 
sort of nurses and attendants. 

The telephone number is Rog- 
ers Park 9395. 





Interesting book free. ‘The 
Burdick Cabinet Co., 1450 At- 
lantic Ave., Milton, Wis., is 
distributing to all those inter- 
ested, free of charge, a very in- 
forming booklet on the subject 
of Infra-Red Therapy. This 
was written by the head of the 
firm, who for years has studied 
as few have the therapeutic ap- 
plication of light to various dis- 
eases. 

A more general knowledge of 
this branch of physiotherapy is 
commendable. Resources’ for 
cure are available to the physi- 
cian which too few realize the 
value of, both in the visible and 
invisible light rays. The latter 
are especially considered in this 
booklet. With a proper applica- 
tor, these very valuable infra 
red or long wave rays may be 
used with the greatest advan- 
tage in the treatment room. 


Protection. One of the bless 
ings most esteemed in our pres- 
ent civilization and one that dis- 
tinguishes it in part from the 
civilizations of the past, is the 
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NURSES We Have Positions Open For 
WANTED Accredited Graduate Nurses 


WRITE 


Selecting the Position 

The training, association 
and environment experi- 
enced during the first few 
years, lay the foundation 
for success or failure’ in 
future life. The selection 
of the position best suited 
to develop each individual, 
therefore, should be a mat- 
ter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. 

We will gladly help you 
select the 
which you are best suited. 


30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


position for 


in every state from Maine to 
California 


A few of the many positions now 


open: 


Instructress of Nurses 

Decatur and Macon 
County Hospital 

Decatur, Ill. 

Superintendent of Nurses 

Ncerton Hospital 

Norton, Va. 

Superintendent of Nurses 

Ensley Hospital 

Ensley, Ala. 

Graduate Night Nurse 

Milford Emergency Hos- 
pital 

Milford, Del. 

Night Supervisor 

Sherman Hospital 

Sherman, Tex. 


Night Obstetrical Nurse 

St. Francis Hospital 

Freeport, Ill. 

Obstetrical Nurse 

St. Luke’s Hospital 

Cedar Rapids, ta. 

Head Nurse 

Grant County Hosp. Assn. 

Marion, Ind. 

General Duty Nurse 

Roosevelt Amer. Legion 
Hospital 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Suporvisor of Conta- 
gious Work 

Memphis General Hosp. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE FREE BOOK 
EXPLAINING HOW TO SECURE PER- 
MANENT HOSPITAL POSITIONS 


DEPT. &. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Keep your milk cans and dairy uten- 
sils, refrigerators and kitchen equip- 


ment sweet and clean with STERI- 


LAC. 


It reduces bacteria count and 


creases the value of your dairy prod- 


ucts, prevents spoilage of food prod- 


ucts 


Endorsed 


sicians, 
Trial. 
Iso 





STERILAC is 


economical — it 
permanent—it is effective. 


by the highest authori- 
ties and recommended by leading phy- 
Send today for liberal Free 
Sample and Literature. 
ask for Bulk Prices. 














protection given to decent citi- 
zens. 

That decent citizens may pur- 
sue their work and pleasure in 
peace, secure from molestation 
by others, we have police and 
ordinances providing punishment 
for such as molest either our 
persons or our property. 

But the doctor needs addition- 
al protection. He needs protec- 
tion from people seeking to get 
his money on inalpractice 
charges. He needs an able de- 
attacked in the 
courts. lor this he should turn 
to the Medical Protective Co., 
ot Fort Wayne, Ind. 


fense when 


Baby garments. A really sen- 
sible dress reform, one that 
every doctor will approve, 1s 
worked out in the baby gar- 
ments advertised in our journal 
this month by the Earnshaw 
Sales Co., 325 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

First of all, they are offering 
a binder that knows no pins, but 
is fastened about the abdomen 
with tape. This binder is easy 
as can be to apply and as flexible 
as one can wish when on. 

Aside from this, the company 
inakes a number of other gar- 
ments for babies, from original 
designs, all without pins or but- 
tons. Every mother will appre- 
ciate what this means, as well 
as the pediatrist. We bespeak 
for these unusual garments a 
large and insistent demand. 


New journal. The new publi 
cation, which we announced in 
these pages recently, begins its 
career this month. 

We refer to Hygeia, published 
by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn. It 
goes to the great lay public and 
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will deal, as its name suggests, 
with problems of health and 
sanitation as they affect individ- 
uals. A reliable and impartial 
source of information, free from 
all quackish concerns as this will 
be, will not want for subscribers 
we feel quite sure. 

The hospital should receive 
one or more copies regularly, 
The subscription price is $3.00 
per year, 

Sanitary. In the interest of 
disease prevention it would be 
well if every public telephone 
were equipped with a Sanitary 
Whispering Mouthpiece. This 
mouthpiece is made of glass and 
is easily kept clean. It costs 
only a dollar and in quantity lots 
might be had for less. We are 
not sure. This can be ascer- 
tained by addressing an inquiry 
to the Colytt Laboratories, 567 
West Washington St., Chicago. 

Particularly should hospital 
telephones be equipped with it. 
Not only is it sanitary but it as- 
sists greatly towards eliminating 
loud talking. With it one may 
talk in low tones and_ still be 
heard plainly at the éther end 
of the line. 

A kitchen item. What is no 
doubt the best dishwashing ap- 
paratus for the use of hospitals 
is'made by the [Fearless Dish- 
washer Co., Inc., in Rochester, 
N. Y. 

W. B. 
ager, Says: 

“We believe we are one of a 
very few firms who are equipped 
to build these sinks in a work- 
manlike manner, for we _ have 
machinery which presses out the 
entire sink from a single piece 
of metal. 

“The fact that there are no 
joints and seams, all corners be- 
ing practically rounded, make 


Barley, general man- 
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HALLDORSON 


The “Hospital Radio”’ 


This Halldorson “Special Hospital Outfit’’ is 
a complete radio set mounted on wheels so that 
it can be easily wheeled from room to room. It 
includes tubes, phones, batteries, and loud 
speaker—ready to attach. 

The Receiver used is the well known Halldorson RD2A 
which combines long range with clear reception on loud 
speaker. Every part making up the set is the best to be 
had in its line. 








Write today for prices and full information 


1772 WILSON AVENUE CHICAGO 





























nl “SSS 


A typical Hospital installation of 
“MATEER” Laundry Machinery 
Write for Catalog 


Established 1893 
226-232 WEST ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Please say you saw this ad in THe HospitaL Buyer 
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Fearless sinks popular as a sub- 
stitute for the much more ex- 
pensive mechanical dishwasher, 
particularly where the hiring of 
help to do dishes by hand is 
comparatively inexpensive.” 

The management of this Com- 
pany also advises that hospitals 
would do well to go over their 
dishwashing equipment now to 
discover the need of new baskets 
and supplies, rather than wait 
until opening time when orders 
for such equipment could not be 
so quickly filled. 


Nose and throat. Ask almost 
any physician, especially among 
the nose and throat specialists 
(one who is at all finicky in the 
choice of his instruments) what 
he considers best in the way of 
spraying appliances and you will 
hear the De Vilbiss recom- 
mended. 

Any De Vilbiss spray appli- 
ance works, which is more than 
one can say of a great many 
goods of this class. Often the 
fault is in the rubber bulb, and 
is due either to poor material 
or faulty workmanship or both. 
De Vilbiss bulbs have enough 
resilience to generate the neces- 
sary propulsive force and_ the 
resilience remains. Patients 
needing an atomizer should be 
advised to procure this make of 
instrument. 


Butyn uses multiply. As time 
passes and case reports accumu- 
late, it becomes evident that this 
new local anesthetic serves in 
place of cocaine not only in eye 
work but all operative work 
hitherto done under the older 
anesthetic. 

3utyn is most satisfactory for 
anesthetizing the urinary pas- 
sages prior to operating, for in- 
stance. Cary, in a recent paper 
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reports that it has behaved beay- 
tifully in his hands. With a 
weaker solution than that of 
cocaine usually employed, he was 
able to obtain absolute and com- 
plete anesthesia. Work was be. 
gun after five minutes. No toxic 
effects from absorption were ob- 
served in any of his patients, 

We have The Abbott Labora- 
tories to thank for this new 
agent, which may be had with- 
out a federal narcotic blank. 


Soap. A great many of the 
leading hotels in the country, 
from coast to coast, obtain their 
soap supply from The Palmolive 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The same is true of hospitals, 
the requirements of which this 
firm is in position to take care of 


in the best possible manner. 
Liquid soap for the operating 


room, soap chips for the laundry, 
soap for the bath, all may be had 
from this source at prices that 
are right. Samples and quota- 
tions covering the needs of any 
hospital may be had by writing 
the institutional department of 
the company. 


Nurses wanted. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry, 30 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, at all times has 
vacancies to fill in all sections of 
of the country. 

A number of institutions are 
calling for proficient nurses, of- 
fering permanent positions to 
those who qualify. Anyone 
who is disengaged or seeking a 
change, therefore, should get in 
touch with this well known 
agency. When writing — state 
what class of institution is pre- 
ferred and what section of the 
country. Aznoe’s, from the list 
available, guided by long experi- 
ence, is usually able to place the 
applicant satisfactorily. 
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ad BUTYN is far superior in many respects to cocaine as a 
“a local anesthetic. No narcotic blank is necessary in or- 
~~" dering. 
ny Reprints of clinical work done with BUTYN, by Dr. A. 
ng FE. Bulson, Jr., of Fort Wayne, Ind., and others as re- 
of ported in The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Annals of Otology and Rhinology, etc., may be 
obtained on request. 
BUTYN IS SUPPLIED IN THE FOLLOWING FORMS: 
ai 2% solution, 1 oz. bottles. Butyn Tablets, Grs. 3-10 tab- 
in Butyn and Epinephrin tablets, lets. 
1S each tablet containing: Butyn, sutyn Powder, 5 Grams. 
Gr. 1/6 and Epinephrin, Gr. 
of 1/1250. Bottles of 100 tab- 
lets. 
re 
‘. Prescribe and use these Council-Passed, reliable, Amer- 
“ ican-made medicinal chemicals: Acriflavine, Argyn, Bar- 
bital, Barbital-Sodium, Cinchophen, Neocinchophen, Chlo- 
i. razene, Digipoten, Dichloramine-T, Procaine, etc. Spec- 
a ify ““Abbott’s” always. 
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Radiography. X-ray work has 
its difficulties, as every labora- 
tory man knows. For instance 
it is impossible, as someone has 
aptly said, to get first-class nega- 
tives in a third-class dark room. 

This and other facts pertinent 
to the subject are ably brought 
out in a recent journal by Edw. 
C. Jerman, one of the technical 
directors of the Victor X-Ray 
Corporation, Chicago. 

The company has _ recently 
solved the dark room problem 
for physicians by devising an 
interchangeable developing tank 
and immersed  solutiou tank. 
See picture in our advertising 
section of this issue, if inter- 
ested, and write for particulars 
mentioning the Hospital Buyer. 





Petroleum jelly. The uses 
for petroleum jelly are many 
and varied, and the total con- 
sumption for medicinal purposes 
enormous. It is one of the items 
which the hospital pharmacist, 
for instance, buys constantly and 
usually in large lots. 

As sold in the market the qual- 
ity varies greatly, but here as 
in all things it pays in the long 
run to buy the best, especially as 
the best and sightliest product 
costs but a trifle more than the 
poorest even in single pound 
lots. The best grade is repre- 
sented by Stanolene, a_ white 
petroleum that is really white, 
a petroleum jelly of the greatest 
purity ever attained. 

Requests addressed to the 
makers, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 910 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, will bring a sample. 


Equipment. The Nationa] 
Stamping and Electrical Works, 
3212 West Lake St. Chicago, 
can supply almost anything in 
the line of electrical equipment. 
Violet ray outfits, cautery out- 
fits, vibrators and heating pads 
of all sorts may be had from this 
company at prices that are right. 

We suggest that a request be 
sent in for their catalog, which 
is full of interest. A few items 
from the catalog are illustrated 
on one of our advertising pages 
this month. The White-Cross 
appliance for application of the 
violet ray impresses us as being 





a very compact and practical 
piece of equipment. 

To the pharmacist. The hos- 
pital pharmacist, or whoever 


buys the drug supplies for his 
institution, should get price quo- 
tations on his various require- 
ments from the Rubin Labora- 
tories, of St. Louis, Mo. 

While fully realizing that 
drugs are not to be purchased 
at the bargain counter, dif- 
fering from most other lines 
of merchandise in that price 
unduly opposed to quality may 
be fatal, yet the hospital buyer 
is naturally concerned with the 
maintenance costs. And if he 
can obtain the same high quality, 
the same reliable drug, what- 
ever it may be, for less money 
than he has formerly been pay- 
ing, his course is clear. Good 
business sense directs him and 
justifies his action. 

Especially in bulk quantities, 
the Rubin Laboratories promise 
buyers a considerable saving. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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Ask us for detailed specifications of an installation to fit your needs. 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 
844 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There’s nothing to worry about, for you are absolutely 





sure of the 


in any emergency, because it’s always on the job. 

In case of failure of electric power, motor trouble, etc., you can instantly change the 
FEARLESS to hand power—and this easy shift requires no tools whatever for anyone to 
accomplish at once, to avoid interruption in operating. 

Can you do this with the dishwashing machine you possess now? 

Get all the facts on the dependability, sanitary features, and economy in cost and 
operation of Fearless equipment NOW, including Tables, Baskets, and Sinks. 

Write for description of the ‘‘Hospital Special’’ Fearless Dishwasher. 


FEARLESS DISHWASHER CO., INC. 
“Pioneers in the Business” 
175-79 M Colvin St., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches at New York and San Francisco 
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(ABBOTT) 


A sterile isotonic soiution of the 
active adrenal principle. Absolute- 
ly true to label and therapeutically 
reliable. When using this valuable 
gland derivative, let it be the Ab- 
bott-quality preparation which is 
now and for the first time avail- 
able to physicians. 


This solution is suitable for local 
application and for internal use 
either by mouth or hypodermically. 


In 1-ounce bottles. Price, $1.00 net. 


New but already in large demand 














(ABBOTT ) 


A laxative or cathartic pill, which, 
unlike the ordinary, tends to restore 
rather than break down the natural 
habit of the bowel. Note the formula: 
aloin, gr. 1/5; strychnine sulphate, gr. 
1/100; atropine sulphate, gr. 1/500; 
oleoresin capsicum, gr. 1/100; eme- 

toid, gr. 1/100; bilein, 

gr. 1/50. Will be found 

to suit the needs of a 

large class of patients. 
. Best for the chronic- 

ally constipated. 


Bottle of 1000 
Price, $1.88 net. 


Have your druggist stock these excellent items or order from 
us direct. 


4753 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


31 E. 17th St. 559 Mission St. 234 Central Bldg. 420 S. San Pedro 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 


TORONTO BOMBAY 


For Prices in Canada, Apply to Our Canadian Branch, 
221 West Richmond St., Toronto 
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A Condensed, Descriptive 
List for Hospitals 
of Drugs and Dispensary 
Supplies 








List No. Item 

1201 Acetanilid (Aromatic) rs. 5. 
Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 
1,000. Also in bulk lots. 


1291 Acriflavine, Powder.* Package of 
25 grams. 


1311 Acriflavine, Tablets,* grs. 0.46. 
Bottles of 100. 
1347 Acriflavine, Tablets, grs. 0.46. 


Coated tablets. Bottles of 1,000. 
Now highly esteemed as an ir- 
rigant for gonorrhea. Also used 
by injection. A good gerricide 
for wound treatments, since it 
does not inhibit phagocytosis. By 
mouth, coated tablets serve well 
as a urinary antiseptic. Our salt, 
suitable for either purpose, more 
than meets the official tests fo~ 
purity. 

Alkaline and Antiseptic (Seiler) 
Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 
500; and in bulk. 


1357 Amidopyrine (introduced as pyra- 
midon). Tablets, ars. s n 
bottles of 100 and in bulk. For 
headaches, migraines, neuralgias, 
etc. Anodyne effect more pro- 
longed than that of most coaltar 

Highly 


-_ 


26 


drugs. Less depressant. 
regarded in Europe. 
1330 Aneskreme.* 1-ounce tubes; 1- 


pound cans. 

Ointment containing Anesthesin 
(1%) with sodium borate, men- 
thol, thymol, camphor, etc. A 
good application for nasal catarrh, 
rhinitis, head-colds, hay fever; 
also for pruritus, urticaria, chil- 
blains and itching piles. 

1331 Anespray.* 4-ounce bottles. 

An excellent spray solution for 
use in the throat and nasal pass- 


ages, applied with an atomizer 
(for oils) or a nebulizer. Promptly 
relieves inflammation, local irri- 
tation and pain. 

1266 Anesthesin, Powder.* In ounce 
and 4-ounce packages. 
A surface analgesic, relieving 


pain and irritation by benumb- 
ing sensory nerve-endings. Un- 
like cocaine it is of low toxicity 
and virtually harmless. Applied 
as a dusting powder to wounds, 
leg ulcers, etc.; to the throat by 
insufflation; in eczema, urticaria, 
piles, etc., as an ointment in 
petroleum jelly (20 grs. to the 
oz.) or olive oil (3%); and in 
suppositories. See also Anes- 
kreme. 














All garments 
fastened with 
twistless tape. 


Write for com- 
plete outfit for 
Class work. 


Special prices 
on all 





Write for the perfect Binder 
flexible and easily applied and 
our book, “Baby’s Outfit.” 


Earnshaw Sales Co. 
325 W. Jackson Blvd. 











Have many occasions to use 
especially prepared foods, food 
materials, equipment, etc., for their 
patients on Diabetic, Obesity or 
Restricted Diets. Write us for a 


list of reliable foods such as 
CELLU FLOUR, INDIA GUM, 
WASHED BRAN, SOY BEAN 


FLOUR, AGAR AGAR, FLAVORS, 
GRAM SCALES, FOOD CHARTS, 
STC 


u 








When in need of Hos- 
pital Supplies or Equip- 
ment write to the Service 
Department of 
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1275 Anesthesin-Calcidin Troches.* Bot- which it is destined to replace. 
tles of 500 and 1,000; also in bulk. Less is required. There is less 

ch troche or lozenge contains: danger from toxicity. It acts 
Anesthesin, gr. %; Calcidin, gr. more rapidly. Its effects are 
1/3; extract of licorice and_ fla- more prolonged. Solutions may 
vors. Promptly effective in throat be boiled. Especially useful for 
irritations, hacking coughs, and eyework, since it does not dilate 
before surgical work on_ the the pupil, etc. No federal nar- 
throat, to prevent gagging. — blank needed for its pur- 

724 Antiseptic, No. 1 (Mercuric Saetehd 
Chloride) Tablets, colored green. 1334 ey Tablets,* grs. 3. Tubes 

s of 1,000; a i ; 
Bottles of 1,000; and in bulk Thies tablet dissolved in 10 Cc. of 

1271 Argyn, Powder.* In pound and water gives a 2% solution. 
uarter-pound packages. ? 1329 Butyn and Epinephrin Compound,* 

he best of silver preparations. Hypodermic Tablets. Bottle of 
Contains more than 25% of silver 100 and 500. 

in colloidal form. Readily miscible ch tablet contains: Butyn, gr. 
with water, yielding a fresh and 1/6; epinephrin, gr. 1/1250. One 
effective solution as wanted, for tablet dissolved in 1 Cc. of water 
instillation, injection or applica- gives a 1% solution. 

tion on swabs or tampons. Un- 457 Calcalith, Tablets, uncoated. Bot 
irritant in the eye or urethra. Ges af TAs aad to tk ° 

1219 Aromatic Chlorazene Powder.* In Each tablet contains: Calcium 
pound packages; and in bulk. carbonate, grs. 10; lithium car- 
Chlorazene (which see) along with bonate, gr. 1; colchicine, gr. 
alkaline salts and eucalyptol. Espe- 1/500; aromatics, q.s. Best alka- 
cially for preparing gargle and linizing agent in rheumatism, 
douching solutions. Pleasant in lithemia, bladder irritability, te- 
the mouth. nesmus, etc. 

Arsphenamine, “D. R. L.”* All 575 Calcidin, gr. 1,* Tablets, uncoat- 
standard dosages. ed. Bottle of 1000 and in bulk. 

548 Atropine Sulphate, gr. 1/100, Also to be had in tablets con- 
Hypodermic Tablets. Tubes of taining gr. 1/3, gers. 2%, grs. 5; 
25. In dozens or hundreds. and in powder form. Carries 15% 

of available iodine, present in a 

1169 Barbital, Powder.* In 1 and 5- form that is well borne by the 
pound packages. stomach and quickly assimilated. 

1171 Barbital Tablets,* grs. 5. Bottles 364 Calomel (With Aromatics), gr. 
of 1,000. Cans of 5,000 or more. 1/10, Tablets, uncoated. Bottles 
Hypnotic and_ sedative.  Intro- of 1000 and in bulk. 
duced as veronal and once wholly 
imported. We are now making it 528 | reine 4 Soap. Cartons of 1 
in large quantities for the home x oa a sa fi 
profession. The genuine drug, hi a . re scene = “ie ied 
equal to any whatever its source. pee at yg sae “¢" > Me ie 
A council-passed item. table ov. xcellent for shampoo- 

ing, scalp irritations, and when or- 

1232 Barbital-Sodium, Powder. In 1 dinary soaps (as in some skin le- 
and 5-pound packages. sions) are not permissible. 

1327 Benzyl Fumarate, Tablets, grs. 5. 586 Cascara Compound (Hinkle) No. 
Bottles of 500 and 1,000. 1, Tablets, pink or brown. Bot- 
New benzyl compound. More ef- tles of 1000; and in bulk lots. 
fective as an antispasmodic (in * P 
pain due to spasm) than the ben- 1105 a aeomngg gp om _——— 
zoate. Almost tasteless. Not likely eet ane & & 
t aig cies sige antiseptic to make 5 gallons of 
Ree emp eeee ee, veneer 1% solution. Also in pounds. 

395 Boracic Acid, grs. 5, Tablets, un- 

4 1106 Chlorazene Tablets, grs. 4.6. One 
—, Bottles of 1,000; and in tablet in 1 ounce of water makes a 
5 anne 1% solution. Bottles of 1000; 

729 Buttermilk Tablets, uncoated. and in bulk lots. : f 
Tubes of 12. Dakin’s simplified chlorine anti- 
A lactic-acid culture, especially septic 1s many times more power- 
for making buttermilk independ- ful against. pyogenic infections 
ently of the churn. Very con- than carbolic acid. Quicker to 
venient. The working process is act and more thorough than _mer- 
simple. cury bichloride. Yet practically 

Z harmless to persons. Soluble in 

1328 Butyn, Powder.* Package of 25 water. Easy to use. Effective in 

grams, weak —— _— working - 
. tiseptic for wound treatment an 
1320 fe ~ 2% Solution.* In ounce fae oes tse. 


New local anesthetic with impor- 
tant advantages over cocaine, 





1300 


Chlorazene Soap Powder.* In 


pound bottles. 
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1003 


1178 


1360 


587 


102 


1234 


914 


783 


1356 


53 


w 


459 


1036 


The most palatable fluid form of 
this antispasmodic, which was 
brought forward by Macht for the 
relief of pain, dyspnea and diar- 
rhea originating from spasm. 
Emetine Hydrochloride, gr. %, 
Hypodermic Tablets. 

Tubes of 12. In dozens or hun- 
dreds. 

Epsaco. In 5 and 10-pound cans. 
Dehydrated epsom salt in quickly 
soluble powder form, with men- 
thol, thymol, phenol and methyl 
salicylate. For hot or cold com- 
presses, sponging, etc., when the 
salt is wanted for external use. 
Epinephrin Chloride Solution. In 
ounce bottles. 

A reliable sterile and isotonic so- 
lution for local and internal use, 
by mouth or hypodermically. 


Galactenzyme,* in bottles of 50 
tablets. 

A virile culture of the true Bacil- 
lus Bulgaricus recommended by 
Metchnikoff as an _ antiputrefac- 
tice. Implanted in the bowel, it 
generates lactic acid. 

Glonoin, gr. 1/250, Granules, 
coated, white. Bottles of 1000; 
and in bulk lots. 

Gray Oil, 20%, in ampules. In 
dozens or hundreds. 

Guimethol. In 1l-ounce tubes and 
bulk lots. 

Anodyne ointment’ or _ socalled 
solid liniment containing: Guaia- 
col, methyl salicylate, menthol, 
lanolin. For myalgia, neuralgia, 
lumbago, sprains, etc. 
Hexamethylenamine, grs. 5, Tab- 
lets, uncoated. Bottle of 1000; 
and in bulk. 
Hypnodyne, Tablets. 
100; and in bulk. 
At once hypnotic and pain-reliev- 
ing. Each tablet contains: Bar- 
bital, grs. 2; acetphenetidin, grs. 
2; caffeine citrate, gr. %. 
Hyoscine, Morphine and Cactoid 
Compound, No. 1,* Hypodermic 
Tablets. Tubes of 25. In dozens 
or hundreds. 

A pain-relieving hypodermic anes- 
thetic, for use with or without 
ether or _ chloroform. Largely 
used in labor to relieve distress 
attending delivery (twilight sleep). 
Useful in colics. Must be ordered 
on narcotic blank. 

1, Tablets, uncoated. 
1000; and in bulk. 


Intestinal Antiseptic, (Powder). 
In 1 and 5-pound packages. 

A balanced mixture of calcium, 
sodium and zinc sulphocarbolates. 
Made in our own laboratories, 
these salts are all of the highest 
grade. Signally useful in bowel 
infections, after a saline purge. 
Iron Citrate Compound, in am- 
pules. In dozens or hundreds. 


Bottles of 


Bottle of 


FOOD-DRINK FOR 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS 










AGED AND [RAVELERS /f 
ae 


Prepared Dissolving in ast 
No OR 
Hi TURERS 
MALTED MILK CO- 


Om, ACINE, WiS..U S.A 
T aRITAI® siouon, BUCKS ENOLAM™ 








THE ORIGINAL 
When ordering avoid imitations 
Samples and printed matter 
prepaid. 

















Hints for the prevention of 
Jelly- Spine Curvature and 
mental squint. A _ straight- 
up antidote for the Blues 
and a straight-ahead, sure 
cure for grouch. 


A remarkably inspiring lit- 
tle book for the hospital and 
the doctor’s reception table. 
Worth its weight in gold. 


PRICE ONLY $1.00 
Money back if not satisfied. 


S. DeWitt Clough & Son 


4423 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
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Izal.* In 1-gallon cans; also 5 
and 50-gallon drums. 

General disinfectant and deodor- 
ant. milk-white emulsion of 
the higher phenols. From 10 to 
45 times more powerful than car- 
bolic acid against pus organisms. 
Mixes with any water. Clean to 
handle. Not dangerous to persons 
or animals. Does not stain. Odor 
not objectionable. Unequaled for 
hospital use. 

Lubrin (Lubricant Jelly), in 3- 
ounce tubes. 

A lubricant jelly containing .04% 
of liquor formaldehyde. Without 
glycerin, oil or other greasy ma- 
terial. Useful on sound, specu- 
lum or examining finger. 
Mercuric Chloride, (see Antisep- 
tic, No. 1). 

Mercury Antidote, (Carter) Tab- 
lets, uncoated. Bottles of 1000; 
and in bulk. 

The most efficient known antidote 
for mercuric chloride poisoning. 
Every hospital dispensary should 
have it on hand for emergencies. 
Each tablet contains: Sodium 
phosphite, grs. 6; sodium acetate, 
grs. 4. 


Mercury Salicylate in Oil, with 
Procaine, in ampules. Dozens or 
hundreds. 

Monobromated Camphor, gr. 1, 
Tablets, uncoated. Bottles’ of 
1000; and in bulk. 

Morphine Sulphate, gr. 4, Hy 
podermic Tablets. Tubes of 25, 
In dozens or hundreds. 

Order on narcotic blank. 
Neoarsphenamine, “D. Ls 
All standard dosages. 
Neocinchophen,* 5 grs. Tablets. 
Bottles of 500 and 1000. 
Neocinchophen,* Powder. In 


pound packages. 

Not likely to irritate the stomach. 
May usually be given without al- 
kalies. Uses same as Cinchophen 
(which see). 


Neutral Sodium Soap. 
and _half-gallons. 

A liquid soap originated by Car- 
rel and his associates of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Made only 
from vegetable oil. Positively free 
from alkali. Excellent for cleans- 
ing open wounds, operating sites, 
as a hand soap and otherwise. 


Parresine.* Cartons of 2 half- 
pound cakes and in bulk lots. 

A wax-film application for burns, 
leg ulcers, chilblains, etc. Com- 
pound of paraffin and certain 
waxes, with 2% eucalyptol. In 
cakes. Cleanest for everyday 
emergency use and quickest to re- 
lieve pain. Protects the injured 


Intestinal Antiseptic, (W-A), No. 
part from friction. Easy to apply; 
easy to remove. 


In gallons 
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Parresined Lace-Mesh* (Surgical 
Dressing). 10 and 50-yard rolls. 
An expedient for preventing gauze 
from sticking to wound or in- 
cision. Makes dressing easy. Saves 
time for doctors and nurses. Ap- 
preciated by the patient. Facili- 
tates healing. For burns, car- 
buncles, bedsores, ulcers’ and 
wounds generally. 


Petrochondrin.* In 5 and 10-gal- 
lon lots. 

A flavored mineral oil emulsion. 
Affords the oil without the oily 
taste, which many persons object 
to. For chronic constipation, as a 
change from cathartics. Also a 
good vehicle for many drugs. 


Physiologic Saline Solution, Tab- 
lets. Bottles of 500; and in bulk. 


Pituitary Solution,* 20% (full- 
strength) in Ampules. In dozens 
or hundreds. 

Reliable; made from fresh ox 
glands; standardized by tests 
upon the isolated uterus of virgin 
guinea-pigs. Sterile, but without 
preservatives. 

Potassium Bromide, egrs. 5, Tab- 
lets, uncoated. Bottles of 1000; 
and in bulk. 


Potassium Permanganate, ers. 5, 
Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 
1000; and in bulk. 

Procaine, Powder.* In quarter- 


pound packages. 


Procaine,* gr. 1/3, with Epineph- 
rin, Hypodermic Tablets. Tubes 
of 20. In dozens or hundreds. 

Local anesthetic considerably less 
toxic than cocaine, while equally 
efficient for injection work. Pre- 
ferred by careful operators. Intro 


duced as novocaine. No narcotic 
blank required when ordering. 
Proflavine, Powder.* Package of 
25 grams. 


Chemically allied to Acriflavine. 
Said to serve the same purposes 
equally well. Not quite so quick 
to dissolve but cheaper, and in 
ointments or pastes generally pre- 
ferred. 


Rubefacient Ointment, in 1-ounce 
tubes; also 1 and 5-pound cans. 


A good counterirritant applica- 
tion. Effective without blistering 
if properly used. Contains: oil 
of turpentine, cloves, mustard, 
guaiacol; camphor, menthol, oleo- 
resin capsicum. 


Saline Laxative.* 
pound cans. 

Epsom salt without its villain- 
ous taste and irritating impuri- 
ties. In palatable, effervescent 
form. Seldom gripes. As an ini- 
tial purge, prior to operations, to 


In 5 and 10- 


follow calomel, etc., should be 
used in place of the plain salt. 
Saline Solution Tablets. (See 


Physiologic Saline Solution). 
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1045 Sodium Cacodylate, grs. 3, in 


32 


584 Sodoxylin,* 


1304 Sterilac.* 


65 


40 


Ampules. In dozens or hundreds. 


2 Sodium Bromide, grs. 5, Tablets, 
uncoated. Bottles of 1000; and 
in bulk. 

(Sodium and Xan- 
thoxyloid Compound). In 5 and 
10-pound lots. 
Each 60 grains contains: sodium 
sulphocarbolate, grs. 2%; sodium 
sulphate, grs. 5; sodium bicar- 
bonate, grs. 20; colchicine, gr. 
1/500; juglandoid, gr. 1/6; xan- 
thoxyloid, gr. 1/6; aromatics. Ant- 
acid. Hepatic stimulant. Intes- 
tinal antiseptic. Useful against 
acidosis however manifested. Al- 
most specific in gastric acidity. 

In 5-pound lots. 
Sterilizer and deodorant, virtually 
nonpoisonous, leaving no offensive 
taste nor odor in its trail. Effi- 
cient and safe for use in kitchens, 
pantries and wherever food is 
stored or handled. A powder con- 
taining the water-soluble chlora- 
mines. Economical. The user 
supplies the water. 

9 Strychnine Sulphate, gr. 1/30, 
Hypodermic Tablets. Tubes of 
25. In dozens or hundreds. 


Taenicide, in 2-ounce bottles; also 
i-dram capsules, one dozen in 
box. 

Surest tape-worm expellent ever 
contrived. Usually brings the par- 
asite at first trial, head and all. 
In use for years. 

Bacterins* (Bacterial Vaccines). 
All those in common use; pro- 
duced under the best possible 
laboratory conditions. In _ sealed 
glass ampules, 6 in a box, and 
20-Ce. bulk containers. Uniform 
prices for all. 


oo 








Prices quoted for 
any of the foregoing 
items on request. Lib- 
eral discounts al- 
lowed, especially on 
bulk quantities. Leaf- 
lets dealing with 
items marked (*) 
will be sent to all in- 
terested hospital buy- 
ers. 
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QUIETNESS IN TELEP 
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should enable patient and attendant to hold 
quiet conversation —loud talking must be 
avoided. 




















Where the bedside telephone is used for 
friendly talks little effort and low tone are 
desirable. 


The wonderful a Whispering 
Mouthpiece enables one to talk freely in a 
low tone without being over- 
heard—a scientific marvel} 
and positive comfort in tele- 
phoning—made of glass and 
easily cleaned. Sold on a 30 
day money back guarantee. 


) STATIONER 
} suppuy DEALER \4 
$1090 Rio 


fHE COLYTT LABORATORIES 


567 W. Washington St. © Chicago, Illinois 














7539 Ridge Av., Chicago 





TELEPHONE: 
ROGERS PARK 9395 


Save time and patients 
by calling us when you 
need a nurse. Night and 
day service. Invalids 
and convalescents given 
care in a sunny, private 
home. 
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The Faithorn Company 


Manufactures and sells the American 
College of Surgeons’ System of 


Always uniformly well printed on a high-grade bond 
paper of permanent quality. 


For filing all records pertaining to each individual case 


in one folder. 


For every size of hospital, from one drawer for the 
smaller institution to as many sections as required 
by the larger hospital. 


Complete sample set of Case Record Forms enclosed 
in Endurance Folder, with price list, sent on request. 


506 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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The hospital can do 
fifty per cent of its 
x-ray work with a 
properly designed and 
equipped Mobile Unit 
like the Meyer. This 
apparatus is in a class 
by itself for efficiency 
and will deliver x-ray 
energy with an inten- 
sity which will put 
many a bigger appa- 
ratus to shame. 

Every apparatus 
standardized with an 
intensimeter, a new in- 


strument for determining the efficiency of tubes 


and apparatus. 


It reads, not kilovolts or mil- 


liamperes, but x-ray intensity. 


The price is right. 


The bulletin describing it is yours for the asking. 


16461, Girard Street 


Chicago, Illinois 











Burdick Infra-Red “Bottle’’ type Generator 
a applied to pelvic region 


therapy promises to be the 


evreatest. The Infra-Red Rays are 


é bes latest development of Lieht 


a 
proving so eminently satisfactory 
in the hands of the Clinicians who 
are using them, that they have al 
Burdick Infra-Red ‘Bottle’ type ready established their value as a 
Generator with front cover re t] os ee 

moved to show ‘black body therapeutic agent. 

construction. 


These Infra-Red Rays are in 
visible Light Rays; they constitute 80°7 of Sunlight; are 
deeply penetrative; have little thermal effect on the skin 
and are converted into a bland, grateful heat in the 
deeper tissues. 


The perfection of a “Black Body” appliance which 
puts the Infra-Red Rays at the disposal of the Medical 
profession is, to my mind, the greatest achievement of 
the Burdick Research Laboratories. 

The Burdick Appliances produce Infra-Red Rays in a 
simple, effective manner. They are portable, inexpen 
sive and produce Infra-Red Rays of varying wave 
leneths under perfect control. They can be connected 
to any light socket and used with absolute safety. 

We have gathered a wealth of valuable information 
on this new technic into an interesting treatise entitled 

Every physician can have a copy 
j Free of charge. 


— 





Fill out this convenient coupon and § BURDICK CABINET CO 
mail It for your copy ‘ 1450 Atlantic Ave. I 
; Milton, Wis. 
cy _Gentlemer Send me “free 
g of charge a copy of your first 
Manufacturers of g edition of 
Light Therapy Equipment 5 
. Dr 
1450 Atlantic Ave. : 
Milton, Wis. 5 AVidiees Cet er ees 
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